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Honey at the American Dietetic Convention 


HAT would it mean to bee- 

keepers if one dietitian in every 
hospital in this country were “honey 
conscious”? Can you realize for 
even just a second how rapidly the 
per capita consumption of honey 
would increase? Does such a condi- 
tion seem impossible to you? 


It doesn’t to me, after attending 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association, re- 
cently held at Toronto. 


Let’s jump aboard the train to 
Toronto and make believe this is the 
week of September 8 to 10 and we 
are headed for the Royal York Hotel. 
We reach the hotel and start for the 
exhibit rooms. As we go into the 
exhibit hall we see all about us in- 
teresting displays—displays of the 
latest types of equipment for use in 
the hospital kitchen; many health 
food products and counter after 
counter of food combinations repre- 
senting the many appetizing food 
dishes that can be prepared from 
these food products. Come with me 
to the Kellogg booth and watch the 
leaders in the field of dietetics in the 
United States, and Canada as well, 
fille by, some of them stopping on 
their way to the lecture room, some 
of them stopping on their return. 


Honey Helps Dietitians Repair and 
Maintain Health 


To many beekeepers seeking a 
market for honey the first thought 
that comes to them in connection 
with the reason for using it is its 
healthfulness. It is entirely fitting 
then, is it not, that honey should be 
introduced to a group of people pri- 
marily interested in the food prob- 
lems of this great country? Mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation are closer to that problem of 
food for health than any other group, 
because they prepare the menus for 
hospitals and institutions. Some of 
the dietitians were from large insti- 
tutional cafeterias, others from sani- 
tariums and hospitals. Those from 
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the institutional cafeterias were in- 
terested in foods that maintained 
health, while the other group was 
interested in foods for repairing 
health. In either case honey belongs 
in their diet lists, for do you fully 
agree that honey maintains health as 
well as repairs health? 


As you stand in the Kellogg booth, 
and before going any further, I want 
you to know that it was through the 
courtesy of Miss Mary I. Barber, of 
the Home Economics Department of 
the Kellogg Company, that Ameri- 
can Honey Institute could have its 
representative not only exhibit honey 
and honey in food combinations, but 
have standing space to demonstrate 
such uses of honey that were particu- 
larly attractive for hospital service. 
The Kellogg booth is always a popu- 
lar one, for dietetic leaders every- 
where know Miss Barber and follow 
very closely her food suggestions and 
studies. Many of them stopped at 
the booth to discuss special problems 
with Miss Barber. An introduction 
to such leaders through Miss Barber 
assured an audience. It was not hard 
in a very few minutes to impress 
them with the attractiveness of honey 
in food service. After the first day 
it was a common occurrence for dieti- 
tians who had been there to bring 
some other dietitian back to taste the 
Honey All-Bran Date Bars, Honey 
Krisp Wafers and Honey All-Bran 
Muffins. They were interested to the 
extent that they were willing to reg- 
ister for honey recipes. Persons 
coming to such exhibits are “sight 
conscious’; they will remember 
things that they saw where if in the 
beginning that same material had 
been sent to them in printed form 
they would not have taken the time 
to read it. But after being impressed 
through personal contact and a sam- 
ple of what the combination will taste 
like they are more than anxious to 
have such printed matter to follow 
in planning menus. 


To satisfy and provide proper nour- 


ishment to persons who are suffering 
from all sorts of digestive disturb- 
ances, surgical treatment and mental 
ailments is the extremely difficult 
problem of the hospital dietitian. It 
is by no means easy to satisfy the 
tastes and food desires of normal 
persons, let alone ill ones; but while 
the problem is difficult, it is interest- 
ing, for it allows the dietitian outlets 
for her culinary imagination and for 
the application of her knowledge of 
nutrition. 


The psychological effect the food 
tray has on the patient is most im- 
portant to his proper recovery. If 
some healthful ingredient will add to 
the palatability of the patient’s food, 
several noticeable results may be ob- 
tained when that ingredient is used. 
Not only will the patient happily 
anticipate meal time, but his appetite 
will be stimulated. It means a great 
deal to the hospital dietitian to have 
the food she prepares eaten because 
her charges really enjoy it, and not 
because they think they have to. 


In the past, “Honey Helpings’ have 
been adapted only to service in the 
home. The food combinations sug- 
gested at this meeting were simply 
suggestions with the thought that the 
dietitian would want to work out her 
own quantitative formulas. However, 
after meeting over five hundred such 
dietitians at the Kellogg booth, I am 
convinced that the honey combina- 
tions suggested for hospital menus 
must to a large extent be quantitative 
formulas. It is better to give these 
people one or two recipes based on 
quantitative cookery than a variety 
of formulas which are adapted to 
service in the home. It is true, how- 
ever, that in special cases the dieti- 
tian may be interested in taking a 
home service honey formula for a 
small group of individuals who need 
that type of dish. Dietitians are now 
ready to incorporate some of our 
simple but tasty and nutritious honey 
combinations in their menus whether 
it is the hospital dietitian or the 
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Kellogg-Institute booth at convention, a center of attraction 


dietitian for a chain of restaurants. 
No matter what the case may be, 
there are some honey combinations 
which are adapted to their specific 
food service. 

Every beekeeper will be interested 
to know whether his state had a 
dietitian at this meeting. A list of 
the states represented at this con- 
vention, with the respective number 
of dietitians, follows: 


CO Eee aR ee ES oe 1 
I ee Ce 2 
EE ITE MNS ee 3 
i 18 
aS ee eee sees 1 
EE Se ener 3 
SES es eee oe ete eer ee 4 
SS Sa ote ene oe ey ee i 
Ee 1 
EAA 4 
EE eee Cees 13 
i 3 
CO SS aaa 6 
ee ae eee 1 
(SRE eee ee a ne 3 
TC i a ce an cines 2 
I ipa ccchionen nari baniieh a 23 
PR, NNN si cst ne es 1 
Ee att ek SE See 8 
Se EE eRe cere al ae et. 1 
IID ao cicecicicemeehpiomnincemesnntis 14 
pal IC EE RR PR ae 3 
TO cs deaercass do concn deen 2 
ie I a ee rt et te 2 
Wisconsin ____~ what op ais Onn 4 
Ween, 2. 0, oe 3 
Canadian dietitians____________ 212 


Perhaps it would be well for bee- 
keepers to get in touch with their 
local dietitians and offer to cooperate 
with them. Suggest that you are co- 
operating with American Honey In- 
stitute and that you will be glad to 
furnish just the type of honey they 
want for their food trays. Acquaint 
yourself with the honey recipes the 
Institute has suggested for hospital 
service so you can discuss the matter 
intelligently with your respective 
dietitian. 
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Dietitians are human and, like all 
human beings, they appreciate com- 
plimentary packages. I found them 
really thrilled with the complimentary 
two-ounce jars of honey distributed 
at the Toronto meeting through the 
courtesy of the Ontario Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. They enjoyed, 
too, the Honey All-Bran Date Bars 
topped with Honey Meringue as they 
sipped the Kaffee Hag which Miss 
Barber’s assistant was constantly 
serving them. 

Before giving you a copy of the 
special “Hospital Honey Helpings” 
which American Honey Institute pre- 
pared and has already mailed to the 
dietetic workers who registered at 
the Kellogg booth, I want you to 
know how it was possible for Ameri- 
can Honey Institute to be represented 
at this meeting. 


Our Canadian Friends Are with Us 


When Miss Barber extended an in- 
vitation to the writer to come into 
the Kellogg booth during the meeting 
of the American dietetic convention, 
Dr. Barnard was anxious for me to 
accept Miss Barber’s invitation. But 
the traveling budget for the Institute 
would not permit. Dr. Barnard then 
wrote Mr. Weir, secretary-treasurer 
of the Ontario Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, to see if Canadian bee- 
keepers were interested in having 
honey demonstrated during this great 
gathering of dietitians, and Mr. Weir 
replied: 

“We are pleased to have your let- 
ter dated July 14 and to know about 
the convention of the American Die- 
tetic Association. We shall be de- 
lighted to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute in this work and 
to defray the traveling expenses of 
Miss Fischer in order that she may 
attend this convention in our mutual 
interests. We shall appreciate any 
further suggestions you can offer us 
in the way of preparation for this 
convention. Please convey to Miss 


Fischer and Miss Barber, if you sce 
them, the thought that we are looking 
for them in September.” Signed by 
W. A. Weir. 


And as Beekeepers What Does This 
Mean to You— And What Are 
You Going to Do About It? 


You do not have to take a paper 
and pencil to figure this out—you czn 
see as well as the rest of us what it 
means to beekeepers to have even one 
honey combination on the hospital 
tray. We who have worked wiih 
honey know that no dietitian or any- 
one else can serve one honey combi- 
nation without being impressed of 
the added appetite appeal as well as 
the palatability honey gives to a food 
combination. We know in time that 
dietitians will become honey con- 
scious, and if they are honey con- 
scious they will not be including but 
one honey dish in their food trays 
perhaps once a month, but various 
honey combinations will be uncon- 
sciously finding their way into the 
menus they are planning three times 
a day, three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year. It would take a 
pretty well trained accountant to fig- 
ure definitely what the accumulated 
effect on the increased honey con- 
sumption would be if one dietitian 
in every hospital in the country were 
to become “honey conscious.” 


Please don’t think this is an im- 
possibility, for it isn’t. It was easy 
to talk to the dietitians at the To- 
ronto meeting; it was easy to get 
them interested. That they are sin- 
cerely concerned is evident by the 
responses coming in within less than 
a week after our literature and one 
sheet of recipes has been mailed 
them. But the saddest part of this 
whole situation is that we are so lim- 
ited as to how far we can extend our 
program. We can’t even mail these 
workers all the recipes we have avail- 
able. “Why?” you ask. For the sim- 
ple reason that our postage budget is 
inadequate. It requires a consider- 
able postage expenditure to maintain 
such mailing lists. Bee supply manu- 
facturers, both tin and glass manu- 
facturers and a few state associations 
(Michigan State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion the largest contributor) are do- 
ing their best to keep the Institute 
going. They see the value of such 
an educational program. They real- 
ize fully the results that can be ac- 
complished through a minimum ex- 
penditure, but demands coming from 
hospital dietitians for honey copy for 
their trade journal, quantitative 
formulas for special diets, questions 
as to how honey can be worked into 
this combination and that combina- 
tion, copies of honey recipes to the 
extent of fifty and one hundred of 
a certain number which the dietitian 
wants to distribute to her patients 
when they go home, so that they can 
take care of themselves when they no 
longer have the benefit of the dieti- 
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tian’s advice, cannot be properly 
taken care of by one stenographer. 
There is evident need for extension. 
Our stenographic force must be 
larger if we are going to be able to 
give the service requested; and if we 
cannot give them this assistance, now 
that they are all set and ready for 
it, it is better that we never should 
have started. It would take but just 
a few more state association member- 
ships and a few more contributing 
beekeepers to provide the additional 
stenographer. With another stenog- 
rapher, the writer could carry on 
more experimental work. Now is the 
time for you to seriously consider 
whether you are concerned in making 
beekeeping one of the biggest and 
most profitable agricultural pursuits 
by building up the demand for your 
product or whether you want it to 
remain a small, insignificant and in- 
adequate means of livelihood. People 
have been educated to consider rela- 
tive values and they are fast realizing 
that honey even at 35 cents a pound 
is no more expensive for what it 
gives in return than liver at 70 and 
80 cents a pound. 


We can’t blame the public for their 
past lack of interest; we must blame 
ourselves. It is we who have over- 
looked our task. We now have the 
public in a receptive mood; we also 
have the leaders who influence the 
public receptive. Are you willing to 
do your part in helping to provide 
funds to extend the program so that 
it may take care of all of those who 
are waiting for “Honey Helpings.’’? 
If so, send your subscription or dona- 
tion, or whatever you want to call it, 
to Russell H. Kelty, Treasurer of the 
American Honey Institute, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

Hospital Honey Helpings 

(Pass them on to your local dietitians) 

Honey Meringue No. 1—Small— 
One-half cup honey, one egg white. 
Large—Four cups honey, eight egg 
whites. 


Honey Meringue No. 2—Small— 
One-third cup honey, one egg white. 
Large—Three cups honey, nine egg 
whites. 

Method: Place egg white and 
honey in bowl of electrical mixer to- 
gether and turn on speed 2*, allowing 
m'xture to whip until it peaks (use 
whip attachment). From eight to ten 
minutes required, depending on the 
amount made up and size of electrical 
mixer. 

No. 1 may be used for icing or as 
whipped cream. Delightful variations 
secured by adding grated orange rind, 
cocoa, dates, figs or nuts. 

No. 2 used for macaroons, frozen 
desserts and as whipped cream in 
case No. 1 is found too flavorful. 

Honey Macaroons No. 1—Small— 
One cup honey meringue No. 2, two 
cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or Rice 
Krispies, one cup cocoanut, one-half 
cup nut meats. Large—-Five cups 
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honey meringue No. 2, two cups Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes or Rice Krispies, 
two cups cocoanut, two and one-half 
cups nut meats. 


Method: Mix cereal, cocoanut and 
nut meats. Add meringue. Drop by 
spoonfuls (use tablespoon size of 
measuring spoon set) on cookie sheet. 
Bake twenty-five to thirty minutes in 
slow oven—300 to 325° F. Yield: 
Small, 20 to 24 macaroons; large, 100 
to 120 macaroons. Serve with frozen 
desserts, light afternoon refreshment, 
with fruit sauces for supper. 


Convalescent’s Delight — Small— 
One-half cup honey, three tablespoon- 
fuls shortening, one egg, one cup of 
flour, half cup Cocomalt, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, one-eighth tea- 
spoon salt, Large—Two and one-half 
cups honey, one cup shortening, five 
eggs, five cups flour (1% lbs.), two 
and one-half cups Cocomalt, three 
and one-half tablespoons baking pow- 
der, one and one-half teaspoons salt. 


Method: Blend honey, shortening 
and egg (use speed 2* for about four 
minutes). Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk to egg, honey 
and shortening mixture, running on 
speed 1 for about five or six minutes. 
Yield: Small, eight to ten tea or cup 
cakes; large, fifty cup cakes. Pile 
high with honey meringue No. 1 as 
an icing. 

Frozen Fruit Pudding—Small— 
One cup honey meringue No. 2, one- 


half pint whipping cream, one cup 
fruit dices (pineapple, peach, cherry 
or macaroon pieces). Large—Four 
cups honey meringue No. 2, one quart 
whipping cream, four cups fruit dices 
or macaroon pieces. 

Method: Whip cream, add fruit to 
honey meringue and fold into the 
whipped cream. Turn into freezing 
tray of automatic refrigerator and 
freeze. Yield: Small, six to eight 
servings; large, twenty-five to thirty 
servings. 

* Kitchen Aid and Hobart mixer 
were used. 

American Honey Institute, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Canadian Production 


Honey production in Canada has 
substantially increased in recent 
years. In 1927 the total output for 
Canada was 23,196,493 pounds. Last 
year, according to final figures just 
issued, the honey production for the\ 
Dominion was 30,978,735 pounds, 
which sold for a total of $3,402,837, 
or 11 cents per pound. More than 
half the honey crop of Canada comes 
from Ontario, which last year ac- 
counted for about 17,000,000 pounds. 
All the nine provinces produce honey 
for the commercial market. The 
province of Manitoba is a very large 
producer. Its annual output has 
reached as high as 7,000,000 pounds. 





Novel Steam Boiler 


Argus Camp of Camas, Montana, 
wanted a steam boiler to provide 
steam for his honey house. Instead 
of buying a steam boiler, he made 
one for himself from a hot water tank 
such as is so often connected with 
the kitchen range. The picture gives 
a good idea of the way he did it. The 
tank is laid on its side with a fire- 


place dug underneath. The stove 
pipe furnishes a chimney to carry off 
the smoke. There is a pipe connected 
with the tank to carry the hot steam 
into the honey house to which is at- 
tached a steam gauge. The capping 
melter and steam knife are attached 
to this pipe, and our friend has plenty 
of steam for all purposes at very 
little cost. 
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Honey Week 


On page 531 of this issue is an account of the broad- 
cast of Betty Crocker on the National hookup. This 
broadcast, beginning November 7, gives the beekeepers 
a fine opportunity to cooperate by featuring honey locally 
at that time. The American Honey Institute has plenty 
of recipes which will be sold to the beekeepers at cost 
of printing, and the Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, also have offered recipe booklets to any bee- 
keeper who would distribute them. If everybody is active 
during the week of Betty’s broadcast, it will certainly 
help to make her efforts successful and at the same time 
greatly stimulate the sale of our own product. This is 
a day of cooperative advertising and there is every reason 
for us to show interest in the activities of those who are 
interested in our products. 


If every interested beekeeper writes to the American 
Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana, for plans and 
suggestions as well as advertising matter, and makes use 
of it, much can be accomplished even though it is too late 
for an organized effort. 


Don’t forget ““Honey for Health” November 7 to 14 
and listen to Betty Crocker’s broadcast over the Nationa 
broadcasting chain. 


Are Beekeepers Willing to Support 
a Program to Increase the Consumption 
of Honey ? 


In this issue we wish particularly to call the attention 
of our readers to the first article by Malitta D. Fischer 
and to the announcement of the crippled finances of the 
American Honey Institute, by the chairman, Mr. Parks, 
on page 525. 


The first article gives a fair idea of the work which is 
being carried out by the Institute constantly. Beekeepers 
cannot fully appreciate the tremendous amount of pub- 
licity which is being given honey, particularly before 
those people in a position to make the best use of the 
information. All of this is largely the activity of the 
American Honey Institute. Even though severely handi- 
ag through inadequate finance, the Institute has been 
able to continue through the friendly cooperationof such 
concerns as the Kellogg Company and cooperative asso- 
ciations like the Ontario Honey Producers’ Association, 
which has enabled Miss Fischer in the present instance 
to attend the convention at Toronto. 


All beekeepers who are serious at all about the indus- 
try should give prompt attention to the request for help 
made by Mr. Parks. Every beekeeper should cooperate 
in the work of the Institute and identify himself with 
the most successful national advertising of honey which 
has ever been attempted. The basis of support of either 
a dollar per ton or one-half of one per cent of the crop 
is very small. If every beekeeper would respond at once, 
we are sure that the work of the Institute would not have 
to be seriously curtailed as Mr. Parks indicates. Send in 
your money now even though it hurts. It will mean 
everything to you later. 
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Sterilizing Hives 


The magazine “Bees and Honey,” published at Al- 
hambra, California, by our old friend George W. York, 
formerly editor of the American Bee Journal, gives in its 
September number a method of sterilization, by steam, 
of hives and other bee equipment from foulbrood used 


by R. C. Marks, one of the efficient bee inspectors of 
California. 


We have not the least doubt that Mr. Marks’ method 
will sterilize hives which have contained bees suffering 
from foulbrood. But we think the method of sterilizing 
such fixtures with the flame of a tinner’s torch is more 
prompt, less injurious to the hives or supplies, and just 
torch is bound to be sterilized from any living germs. 
Steam cannot improve upon it. 


Heating Honey to Destroy Fermentation 


In the present number our readers will find an article 
on this subject. The beekeeper who heats honey to de- 
stroy the germs of fermentation should bear in mind that 
it must not be heated above about 140 degrees F. and 
that it should be cooled as quickly as possible after the 
honey has been sufficiently evaporated, as keeping it hot 
causes it to darken in color. Heated honey thus may 
remain good, although it will never pass as first class. 


Convention Programs 


Convention time is here again. Secretaries are hard 
pressed for new subjects and fresh speakers for this 
winter’s programs. Of late there has been a general 
falling off of attendance at bee conventions everywhere, 
—_ _— new attractions are needed to revive the in- 
erest. 


Just now there is a tendency to reduce expenses to the 
minimum, and unless this winter’s programs feature the 
practical problems uppermost in the producer’s mind, he 
is likely to hesitate to spend the money to attend the 
convention. If successful beekeepers are there to tell 
how to reduce expenses, or to lighten labor, or to in- 
crease sales, everybody will be interested in what they 
have to say. When business is dull is the time when it 
is most important to study new methods of production 
and selling. 


Effect of the Drouth 


Reports from a large area indicate very unfavorable 
conditions for the bees. During the time when the honey 
harvest should have been gathered there was nothing for 
the bees, with the result that brood rearing stopped and 
in many cases robbing has been common. Later rains 
brought a fall flow in some localities, which permitted 
the bees to resume brood rearing and perhaps to gather 
enough honey to carry them through the winter. 


There is great danger, however, that in some localities 
the bees did not rear brood at the usual season and that 
there will be a shortage of honey in the brood nest. Even 
where they are fed with sugar syrup a shortage of pollen 
may make it impossible to secure normal brood rearing. 

; It is probable that in many cases winter will find the 
hives filled with old bees which can hardly survive and 
with old and failing queens. In such a season bees lack 
the opportunity to provide for supersedure of queens 
which have passed their productive period. 

We anticipate heavy. winter losses in the drouth- 
stricken area. tes 
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J. E. Crane 


In another column our readers will find the announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. J. E. Crane, and a short biog- 


raphy. He died on the thirteenth of September, but we 
were informed of his death only on the twenty-ninth, too 
late for insertion in our October number. 


Mr. Crane was one of the very few remaining early 
producers of honey by modern methods. The writer of 
this met him for the first time some sixty years ago at 
a bee convention in the State of New York. The life of 
such a beekeeper would be of interest to every producer 
of honey who wishes to succeed in apiculture. He fol- 
lowed the progress of the business through more than 
half a century. Men like him are scarce. 


Stopping the Leaks 


Now that business has slowed down to the point where 
it is difficult to make a satisfactory profit, there is a com- 
mon endeavor to seek ways and means of reducing 
expenses. There are numerous leaks in the way to profit 
in the honey-producing industry and it is important that 
we bee men find them. 

In the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1930, recently issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
is an article by A. W. McKay of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics which is of interest in this connection. 

Mr. McKay has found by a survey of 411 retail stores 
in New York that extracted honey is sold in thirty-six 
different sizes and styles of containers. It is surprising 
to find that more than half of the honey is sold in three 
sizes of containers—the 2%4-pound pail, the 1-pound tin 
can and the 14-ounce glass jar. He found that nineteen 
different containers are used to market only 4 per cent 
of the honey. ' 

Of course the cost of honey to the consumer is greatly 
increased by this large variety of containers, and the 
sales correspondingly reduced. The 2-ounce jar selling 
for 15 cents cost the consumer at the rate of $1.20 per 
pound for the honey it contained. 

In times like these, when consumers are conserving 
their resources, there is a tendency to neglect high-priced 
foods. If we are to continue to find a large consumer 
outlet for honey we must get it to market in an eco- 
nomical package. Mr. McKay’s article is worthy of care- 
ful study. 


Volume Increases Profits 


Sechrist’s study of beekeeping in the intermountain 
region throws light on the reason for greater profits of 
many beekeepers in that area than are the rule east- 
ward. He found the average net income of bee men in 
that region to be about $3,000 per year with apiaries 
ranging from 160 to 1800 colonies. The average apiary 
owner managed about 650 colonies, according to a report 
published in the 1930 Yearbook of Agriculture. 

The surprising feature of this report is that the aver- 
age per colony return is about $4.65 per colony, which 
is no more than can be expected from colonies in the 
eastern states. The higher market price compensates 
the eastern beekeeper for the larger yields which are 
secured in the West. 

The reason of the larger average returns secured by 
the western beekeeper is simply that he keeps more bees. 


Foulbrood Eradication in California 


They are going at it in a thorough manner in Cali- 
fornia. An inspector’s report shows that in a mountain 
county, in 1928, there were over 57 per cent of all the 
colonies showing the disease. All the diseased colonies 
were burnt. In 1930 this county did not show a single 
case of American foulbrood. This included colonies in 
bee trees, 

If this report is correct, which we have no reason to 
doubt, there may be safety in destroying all the colonies 
showing disease. We have never been in favor of this, 
because we know that the disease may be eradicated by 
the Schirach method of starving the bees and destroying 
only the combs.- But as so many people are careless and 
do not realize how great is the danger of saving combs 
or honey from diseased colonies, the fire method may 
prove the best thing in the long run. 
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The Bees and Fireblight 


In the September 19, 1930, issue of “Science,” Prof. 
H. R. Rosen, of the University of Missouri, has an article 
concerning the bees as carriers of fireblight. Professor 
Rosen has found that the bacteria causing fireblight ap- 
pry are carried over winter in the hives of the 

oneybee and distributed to the blossoms of the fruit 
trees by these insects. He thus assumes that it is reason- 
able to account for the common occurrence of blossom 
blight in the absence of twig blight and the early spring 
appearance of ooze from blighted twigs and limbs. 


The article cautions the readers that even though his 
findings are entirely substantiated, it will be impossible 
to dispense with honeybees in the orchards because of 


a importance in securing pollination of self-sterile 
ruits. 


If Prof. Rosen is correct in his findings, we will be 
confronted with a new problem in fruit districts. First, 
we must eradicate the blight from infected areas, and 
then we must find some means to insure that the bees 
are free from the organisms, or, as he suggests, maintain 
uninfested beehives. 

There is some conflict of opinion concerning the spread 
of blight. Very probably several different insects may 
be responsible. At first thought one would expect that 
sucking insects like aphids, which penetrate the bark, 
would be much more efficient carriers of the organism 
than bees, which merely visit the flowers. The further 
progress of the work will be watched with interest. 


Unoccupied Territory 


There has been much complaint of overcrowding of 
good beekeeping territory. When it becomes known that 
a beekeeper is harvesting good crops, it often happens 
that someone else moves in, with the result that neither 
the newcomer nor the established beekeeper prospers. 

The carrying capacity of a given area varies greatly 
from year to year, and much work remains to be done 
before we are able to understand fully how to determine 
the number of colonies which can profitably be supported. 

However, there is so much good unoccupied territory 
that any beekeeper is foolish to crowd into a region 
already stocked. In the bottom lands along the Missouri 
River in both Montana and North Dakota there are thou- 
sands of acres of good bee pasture, remote from any es- 
tablished beekeeper. One can follow this river for a 
great distance with sweet clover along the banks and 
sandbars. In many neighborhoods there is alfalfa also 
within reach. In many places there is abundant spring 
forage for the bees from willows and other trees on waste 
land bordering the stream. 

O. A. Sippel, State Apiarist at Bozeman, Montana, or 
J. A. Munro, State Entomologist at Fargo, North Dakota, 
would probably be glad to assist interested beekeepers 
to find locations at present unoccupied. 

The states of South Dakota and Nebraska also have 
large areas of unoccupied bee range. 


Honey Plants 


There has been so much interest manifested in honey 
plants for the garden that we have arranged to offer a 
few of those which are most attractive to the bees. Many 
of them are very ornamental and well worth cultivating 
ed their flowers without regard to the attraction of the 

ees. 

On another page will be found a list of those offered, 
with prices at which they are sold. In some cases it is 
quite possible to naturalize the plants on suitable soil 
where they will grow for years and add something to 
the bee pasture. Marjoram has thus become established 
in a few places in New York and Vermont and furnishes 
very good bee pasture. Horehound has established itself 
in many neighborhoods from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The honey is not of the best quality, but in 
some localities it is the principal source of surplus. Cat- 
nip is more or less common over a very wide area. 

We would not advocate establishing any plant which is 
likely to become a pest. but there is much waste land 
which might very well be used for suitable plants for 
bee pasture. The success of sweet clover, first introduced 
by the beekeepers, may well encourage further study of 
the bettering of local bee pastures. 
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Dalton and daughter, Lena, at summit 
of Lookout Mountain 








A Beekeeper Goes Camping 


AVING been born in old Virginia 
and having spent the so-called 
tender years there, I have had a 
hankering to go back to compare it 
with the world outside, with the va- 
rious places in which I had lived for 
thirty-two years. I married a Ne- 
braska woman in South Dakota. We 
raised children in Oregon and Louisi- 
ana, and often made comparisons and 
planned a visit. 

This spring, with little business to 
look after, and my life’s savings 
dwindling from floods and other ca- 
lamities, we decided to risk some of 


a 


By Jes Dalton 


it in a trip before it all went and we 
grew too old to enjoy it. Investing 
in a new Ford coupe with a rumble 
seat, we piled it with camp beds, 
cooking equipment, including a gas 
stove and ice box, and pulled out of 
New Orleans, over the free bridge, 
June 18. 

We went leisurely along over the 
celebrated Gulf Coast, by Pass Chris- 
tian, Gulfport, Bay St. Louis, Ocean 
Springs, where for miles and miles, 
along U. S. 90, the road parallels the 
beach with its sea walls. We bathed 





Monument Bridge, Appomatox, Virginia. Stars and Stripes and Stars and Bars bear witness 
to significant history 
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and camped (and I might add, fought 
mosquitoes). 

Leaving daughter and a friend to 
visit Mobile, we pulled up-state in 
Alabama to visit beekeepers. Passing 
Greenville, we camped with V. R. 
Thagard, visiting his yards. Then on 
to Montgomery to see J M. Cutts. 
This is the sweet clover belt and the 
“Cradle of the Confederacy.” After 
a backward spring and a fair later 
flow, there has been a reasonable 
business, but the country was then 
suffering a tremendous drought. This 
is the beekeeping section of Alabama. 
It gets hot to one used to the lower 
coast with its breezes, but the coast 
would not support a colony of bees 
to the square mile. 

To say it was enjoyable to visit in 
the homes of such men as Thagard, 
Cutts, Berry, Forehand, and so on, 
would be to put it mildly; to study 
their methods and manipulations, so 
different in many ways from our own. 
Cutts and Berry, for instance, oper- 
ate yards at distances from their 
homes of 75 to 100 miles. 

To one of a historical turn of mind, 
the points around Montgomery were 
of as much interest as the beekeep- 
ing. To me, born in Virginia; it was 
interesting to go through the first 
“White House” of the Confederacy, 
after passing the home of Jefferson 
Davis, “Beau Voir,” on the Gulf 
Coast, now an old Confederate sol- 
diers’ home. To stand on the same 
piece of marble on which he stood 
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to make his inaugural address as 
President of the Confederacy; to 
stand in the exact room in the State 
House in which the ordinance of se- 
cession of Alabama was enacted. 
But the place which brings pro- 
found study is the building which was 
a telegraph office fronting the city 
square, from which was sent the fate- 






















ful telegram to “Fire on Fort Sum- 
" ter.” This meant to fire on the Stars 
: and Stripes and to start the long 
years of the Civil War. 
Montgomery knows how to treat 
visitors royally. I had not been in 
the city an hour before they had me 
trying to broadcast a speech on bee- 
keeping over the State Department’s 
broadcasting station. 
From Montgomery, we went back 
to Mobile to get daughter and bid 
goodbye to friends, and then due east 
~— baie el aie éf thee to laugh Beehives, near the car Shed, at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 
loudly at the booming of Florida and sell while others are filling the press I spent the Fourth on the beach 
had camped on the coast in ’98, but with marketing problems. Produce at Norfolk, with long-estranged rela- 
every foot of Florida we found lovely the grade of honey Wilder does and tives. How can one describe it? 
and on the whole prosperous. pack it his way, brothers, and your Relatives one had forgotten, friends 
At Jacksonville we crossed the fa- marketing problems will disappear. of the “old swimmin’ hole,’’—gone 
mous St. John’s River on the toll Northeastward we found signs of gray; the little red school house now 
* bridge and pulled for Pablo and Jack- drought again along the line of north replaced with a three-story consoli- 
sonville beaches over twenty miles of Georgia and South Carolina. Here, dated school and acres of playground; 
electrically lighted, paved highways. for hundreds of miles, the farmers, mule roads replaced with level con- 
For miles and miles one can run an_ the townspeople and the state high- crete highways; scores and dozens of 
automobile right along the edge of way department have cooperated to relatives one did not know existed. 
the tide on a beach as hard and _ beautify the roadside with perennial To laugh and swap yarns over the 
smooth as a paved street. and annual flowering plants. To doings of forty years! One particular 
After camping and bathing to our drive for hours between rows of friend insisted we stay a day so he 
ght hearts’ content we went straight bloom, in both country and town, to could show his father what “the vil- 
north to Waycross, Georgia, to see say the least, was interesting and lage bad boy” looked like. 
to that great beekeeper, J. J. Wilder. unique. It makes one wonder why We followed up the peninsula to 
in This section of Georgia and also more of it has not been done in other Yorktown and stood where Cornwallis 
ing Florida have suffered from flood and _ states. saw the lines tighten, where the 
R. too much rain. 
on I was much impressed with the sys- 
tts. tem of packing and of honey produc- 
the tion the beekeepers of this section 
ter have worked out and standardized. A 
iter chunk of comb honey in a jar or 
ible can of extracted honey makes a fine 
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proud Britisher threw down his arms 
and with them the British sovereignty 
over a hemisphere. We stood where 
the French stormed the redoubt that 
made Yorktown untenable for him. 


On up to old Williamsburg, where 
Patrick Henry is supposed to have 
made his famous speech and where 
the capital was moved after Bacon 
burned Jamestown. We crossed to 
Jamestown Island and saw the foun- 
dations of the first houses; stood on 
the ground where John Smith handed 
down the law, “He who does not 
work does not eat.” We slept with 
the descendants of the same mosqui- 
toes that had chewed John and Poca- 
hontas. 


To Richmond, over the road the 
colonial barons laid out and over 
which, markers inform us, Johnson 
retreated before the first Federal ad- 
vance, under McClellan, on Rich- 
mond; effectively checked, along this 
same road, in the battles of Fair Oaks 
and Seven Pines, fought the last day 
of May and the first of June, 1862. 

One follows this road, with its his- 
torical records, from John Smith’s 
Indian wars, through the Cornwallis 
and Lafayette campaigns, the Civil 
War and 1812, down to warehouses 
and powder magazines of the World 
War. 


From Richmond we went to old 
Petersburg, famous mainly for Lee, 
holding so stubbornly and long 
against Grant in the last days of the 
Civil War. There we stood in the 
very crater where it was attempted 
to blow a road through and the Fed- 
erals lost 6,000 men. If it had suc- 
ceeded it would have saved a whole 
year of bloodshed. 


We followed that way of sorrows, 
Lee’s retreat up the Appomatox 
River. It was interesting, after be- 
ing in the building where the tele- 
gram was sent to start it all, to stand 
also on the spot where the last shot 
was fired from a Confederate cannon 
on the morning of April 9; to be un- 
der the tree where Lee had his head- 
quarters and where he issued his 
farewell address to the Confederate 
army. 

The bridge across the Appomatox 
is concrete, with the railings designed 
as Stars and Stripes and Stars and 
Bars. One ponders on all this. Here 
is the little Confederate graveyard 
where lie the heroes of the “Last 
Charge,” ten unknown Confederate 
and one unknown Union soldier, also 
two from Virginia, one from Georgia, 
one from Louisiana, and one each 
from a few others, nineteen in all. 

Was the “Last Charge” worth this? 
What did it matter to these men, to 
their friends and families? 

Lynchburg — Leaving Appomattox 
Court House, where Lee surrendered, 
it is barely an hour’s drive over the 
mountains to Lynchburg and Camp- 
bell County. Born near this place 
and having been familiar with every 
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nook and corner of it, I could hardly 
find my way around. 


Where there had been mud roads 
and old fields were paved boulevards 
and miles of residences and factories. 
To Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Hiatt, of the 
G. B. Lewis Company, we are in- 
debted for learning what we did and 
getting in contact with a larger num- 
ber of beekeepers than at any other 
one place. 

It was a treat, indeed, to chat and 
shake hands with the secretary of the 
Piedmont Beekeepers’ Association, 
Mr. W. A. Caldwell, Galts Mills, Vir- 
ginia. Also the trip would not have 
been a success if we had missed Mr. 
and Mrs. John Protheroe at Rustburg, 
Virginia, whose writings I have long 
enjoyed. It is almost worth a trip to 
Lynchburg just to get acquainted 
with this humorist and look over and 
see his lovely retreat among the 
mountains. 

Mr. Hiatt also drove us over the 
mountains to the residence of Mr. 
J. L. Winebarger.at Alta Vista, and 
the chicken supper at Old Rustburg 
will long be remembered. Then on 
down to the residence of Mr. Tanner 
Asher near Brookneal, Virginia. Mr. 
Asher evidently makes more than a 
living out of his bees, for he has just 
completed a new brick residence. He 
has two hundred complete new hives 
cut, nailed and painted, with tops and 
bottom boards, which did not seem 
to bespeak crop failures. 

A unique feature of his equipment 
was a screened-in shed adjoining the 
extracting plant, where truckloads of 
honey could be driven in and the 
crawling bees escape to the sides to 
be let out, thus avoiding close brush- 
ing. 

Mr. Asher packs his honey in the 
fashion of the entire southeast sec- 
tion, and has no trouble over market 
problems. He runs some six hundred 
colonies in the famous “sourwood 
belt,” and his product seemed up to 
the: standard of that section. The 
usual result in this section for the 
past year has been disastrous among 
the smaller people and it was not un- 
common to hear of a loss of fifteen 
colonies out of twenty and others 
weak with drought and little pros- 
pects of a crop. 

We spent one Sunday down below 
Gladys, visiting with relatives and 
renewing old acquaintances. At the 
residence of Mr. Linwood Carwile, a 
half-brother of mine, we saw a few 
colonies of his son-in-law, Mr. John- 
stone, which seemed to be doing 
fairly well. We recognized the light 
colored bees of the South immedi- 
ately in his hives. 

Another relative was also keeping 
a few colonies near Gladys. Mr. 
Gordon Minnix has a few colonies 
down below Gladys. All of this sec- 
tion was thoroughly familiar to me. 
As a child I was at home in any of 
it, but thirty-two years make great 
changes. 





One can hardly get used to hard- 
surfaced roads running along the old 
cow trails where I played so long ago, 
and hunts for the “ole swimmin’ 
hole” were often as disappointing 
as trying to locate some of the for- 
mer “hale fellows” of the same 
haunts. 


Many of the former owners of 
those old mansions have passed on 
to their last resting places. Children 
of the school trails and swimming 
holes have grown up and scattered 
and turned gray. Even new ones 
have grown up and show in some in- 
stances frost among the dark hair. 


It was with many regrets and good- 
byes that we bid farewell to this sec- 
tion with its old memories, its new 
acquaintances and its wonderful hos- 
pitality. 

Then back through Lynchburg for 
a last farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Hiatt. 
If courtesy and hospitality would 
build up and hold trade, the G. B. 
Lewis Company should have it in 
spite of drought and crop failures, 
where contact with this branch can 
be made. 

Leaving Lynchburg, it is only a 
short drive through the mountains 
to Charlottesville, to the university 
founded by Jefferson, and to his old 
home, Monticello. We camped that 
night high in the mountains, shiver- 
ing under light covers, and the next 
morning we came suddenly upon a 
monument marking the spot where 
General Stonewall Jackson was mor- 
tally wounded by his own men. Later 
we passed Chancellor House, in the 
midst of the battlefield of that name. 
At Salem Church is a unique monu- 
ment by a New Jersey regiment, re- 
cording its deeds on this field, with a 
tablet on one side dedicated to its 
opponent, Alabama regiment. 


I will not attempt to describe the 
visit to Washington, D. C., nor to the 
Federal Bee Laboratory, with James 
I. Hambleton and his lovely family. 


A home that impressed me was 
that of Lee at Arlington. When one 
sees what Lee had and just a part of 
what he gave up! It is well estab- 
lished that Lee would have been 
commander-in-chief had he remained 
loyal to the United States. But he 
would have been leading a hostile 
army into his native state. In throw- 
ing his lot with his state he took up 
a cause he did not believe in and one 
which he did not believe could suc- 
ceed. He threw away his career and 
his home. 

He had to humble the flag under 
which he had served all his life. Dur- 
ing the last two years, at any time, 
Lee might have thrown down the 
whole thing and the war would have 
been over. Was he responsible for 
the little graveyard of the “Last 
Charge” and for thousands more? 
After it was all over and he was in 
the quiet of his rooms at Lexington, 
counting up the costs, what had he 
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gained by it all? In what had he 
succeeded? 


To me, in addition to being the 
beloved southern leader, Lee was the 
victim of a heartbreaking and hor- 
rible chain of circumstances. He did 
not survive Appomatox many years. 

Leaving Washington, we drove 
hurriedly up through the drought- 
stricken valley of Virginia, past its 
many battlefields and through ‘its 
many natural caverns, across the 
natural bridge, through Lexington, 
and left the state. 

There were things in which I was 
much disappointed. Such greedy 
graft as surrounds patriotic shrines 
like Monticello! Climb a hill for 
three miles and pay 50 cents admis- 
sion to get in, so much for guide, so 
much for souvenirs, and to be hurried 
and told that time to stay was draw- 
ing short; to see the gates shut in 
the faces of others who had made the 
drive! 

To go through the same experience 
at Mount Vernon also, with a negro 
guide perched on a seat while hun- 
dreds of white Americans stand up 
at Washington’s tomb. This same 
guide bawled folks out who in their 
excitement forgot to uncover. How 
many white people can have respect 
for Washington, his tomb or a thing 
connected with it? 

The same thing, on a smaller scale, 
goes on at Lee’s tomb in Lexington. 
I wondered, if we happened to have 
a great man buried at our Louisiana 
state school, would we charge admis- 
sion in the name of the Louisiana 
State University? Later, when I 
walked by the modest tomb of Stone- 
wall Jackson, without charge, silently 
contemplating it all, I admired Stone- 
wall a little more. 

I think the limit was on U. S. high- 
way No. 11, at Natural Bridge, to 
find two high board fences crossing 
it, impossible to look over, and a 
charge of ONE DOLLAR A LOOK, 
plus guides and souvenirs. 

I had had enough and decided to 
be just as little as the other fellow. 
I got out and peeped through a crack. 
I was thankful the national capital 
is not located in Virginia. It has 
free admission, courteous guides, and 
service. I concluded the Virginians 
are like a potato hill. The best por- 
tion of them are under ground. 

In Knoxville, Tennessee, one can 
drive the city over and never go 
amiss or stop to inquire. From Knox- 
ville we went on to Chattanooga over 
a paved road where one can climb 
Lookout Mountain. One brief glimpse 
of the summit will convince anyone 
that had Grant, Lee, Sherman, Jack- 
son or Johnson been on top, without 
arms of any kind, they could have 
kept an equal number of assailants 
back, bare handed, by simply rolling 
down rocks. 

From Chattanooga, across a corner 
of Georgia, and on to Birmingham, 
we drove straight toward home, hav- 
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ing received word to come back to 
remove everything from a new levee 
under construction. We found every- 
thing in an uproar and confusion and 
hives blocked with honey. 


On the whole trip I did not see an 
attractive roadside stand, and the 
few we did drive into had no one 
attending them, nor could anyone be 
found. Not one had a roadside ad- 
vertisement. We had been in ten 
states and covered over four thou- 
sand miles, and yet beekeepers con- 
tinually fill our publications with 
junk on over-production, marketing 
problems, and so on. 


The country generally has a poor 
crop. Every bit of territory, except 
Georgia and Florida, was suffering 
from drought. Even with our great 
losses in Louisiana, we would not 
give it up for any other state we 
traveled over. Florida is the only 
one to compare with it in any way 
for us. 





American Honey Institute 
Needs Help 


An Open Letter to Honey Producers 


During 1928 and 1929 the bee sup- 
ply manufacturers and allied trades 
financed the American Honey Insti- 
tute under the direction of Dr. H. E. 
Barnard. 


With our budget at $5,000 the first 
year, $7,000 the second, and $8,040 
the third, ending March thirty-first, 
and with some of the supporters 
dropping out and others reducing 
their subscriptions, the Institute’s 
finances are crippled. Unless bee- 
keepers’ associations and individual 
beekeepers come to the rescue, much 
of the broad service of the Institute 
will have to be discontinued on March 
thirty-first. 


If each beekeper would follow 
the recommendation of the special 
finance committee (Frank Rauchfuss, 
E. G. Brown and A. G. Woodman) 
appointed at Milwaukee, and con- 
tribute a dollar per ton of honey pro- 
duced, or one-half of one per cent 
of the crop each year, sending his 
contribution to Russell H. Kelty, 
treasurer, at East Lansing, Michigan, 
the American Honey Institute would 
have ample funds to carry on and 
expand the splendid work it is doing 
all over the country. 


Only once in a long time is an 
industry fortunate enough to have so 
competent a pair at the head of it as 
Dr. Barnard and Miss Fischer, and 
while the bee supply manufacturers 
and allied trades would prefer to 
carry on the Institute’s work indefi- 
nitely, they are financially unable to 
do so, and so it is up to the bee- 
keepers who are eager to see their 
industry expand to contribute on the 
basis as mentioned above, of $1.00 
per ton or one-half of one per cent 


of the crop, mailed direct to Russell 
H. Kelty or to me. (Signed) 


Lewis Parks, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, 
American Honey Institute, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 





An Early Reference to 
Pollination in Milkweed 


In the September issue of the Bee 
Journal there appeared an article on 
the pinch-trap flowers of milkweed. 
After the manuscript had gone to 
press, the writer ran across, in an 
early issue of the Botanical Gazette 
(XI, pp. 262-69, 1886) a paper en- 
titled “‘“Notes on the Mode of Polli- 
nation of Asclepias” (milkweed), by 
Charles Robertson. The chief point 
of interest is that rarely, if ever, do 
both the yellow pear-shaped append- 
ages enter the same pinch-trap when 
cross pollination is effected. When 
first torn from the flower the pollinia 
both lie in the same plane, but within 
a few minutes, through drying action, 
they turn so that the faces are par- 
allel to each other. In this position 
only one may be caught at a time, 
and this explains the two-way branch- 
ing often observed when a number of 
pollinia have accumulated in a string, 


W. M. Harlow. 





Obituary—F. H. Sanborn 


The newspapers announce. the 
death, on October 6, at Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, of an old Ciyil War 
veteran who was also a beekeeper, 


Mr. Sanborn was born in West 
Baldwin, Maine, March 30, 1846. In 
1866, after he was mustered from 
the army, he took up residence at 
Boston and was employed as a loco- 
motive engineer on the Boston and 
Providence Railroad, which later be- 
came the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. In 1898, after an uninter- 
rupted period in this capacity, he was 
appointed an inspector of the Massa- 
chusetts district police, with an office 
in Springfield. Twelve years ago he 
retired from this connection when his 
work in the western Massachusetts 
district became too arduous for a 
man of his years. 


To keep active, he concentrated on 
his bee raising and developed one of 
the finest apiaries in that section. He 
was a member of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association and for a time 
an instructor in beekeeping for 
the Hampden County Improvement 
League. 


Death of F. A. Snell 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Illinois, 
passed away on September 17 at 7:30 
a.m. Mr. Snell was one of the oldest 
beekeepers in the West and for many 
years was quite an extensive pro- 
ducer of comb honey. 
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J. E. Crane—An Outstanding Beekeeper 


Something About the Life and the Work of a Well Known Man Who Linked the Old Days with the New 


E. CRANE, one of America’s fore- 

e most bee men, has gone on. Few 
remain of the older generation who 
were active in the days of the foun- 
ders of the craft as we know it now. 
Among Mr. Crane’s personal ac- 
quaintances were Harbison, Quinby, 
Captain Hetherington and others who 
were so prominent when American 
beekeeping was in its formative stage. 

J. E. Crane has been a contributor 
to American beekeeping periodicals 
for many years, but, unlike most 
writers, he revealed but little of his 
own personality in his writings. In 
looking back over the files of recent 
years I have been struck with the 
exceedingly practical turn of the 
things which came from his pen. 
Swarm control, wintering, shipping 
cases for comb honey, double-walled 
hives, and the appearance of honey 
packages are typical subjects. There 
is a wealth of practical advice in the 
things which he has written for 
American beekeepers, but not much 
about J. E. Crane. Such revelations 
as he did make of his own life and 
experience are contained in articles 
which he wrote on special request, 
such as “Looking Backward,” in the 
American Bee Journal, January, 
1921. 

It is hard to realize that beekeep- 
ing as an industry is so young that 
a man just now passing has seen all 
the development which made a live- 
lihood from the bees a practical pos- 
sibility. Mr. Crane was nearing thirty 
years of age when the extractor was 
invented. The first account of it in 
America appeared in this magazine 
in 1868. The following spring Crane 
made one, using a small molasses 
hogshead for a tub. He rigged up 
a wooden shaft and reel with a large 
wooden wheel with a strong cord run- 
ning from the wheel around the 
shaft. This home-made outfit worked 
and he took 240 pounds of extracted 
honey from one hive that season. 

That same fall he bought a colony 
of bees with an imported queen from 
Moses Quinby for $35. He mentions 
the fact that at the time of his visit 
Quinby said that he had also made 
an extractor, using the gearings of 
an old farm fanning mill to secure 
the necessary motion. 

Mr. Quinby had a brother in the 
commission business in New York, 
and through him much of the honey 
which went to the city at that time 
was sold. Honey was then produced 
over box-hives to a great extent, and, 
even though the newly invented 
frame hives of Langstroth were used, 
supers of the present pattern had not 
yet come into use. Small boxes with 
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J. E. CRANE 


glass on one side were used for sur- 
plus, and these, boxes, honey and all, 
went to market as taken from the 
hive. White honey at that time sold 
for fifty cents per pound wholesale 
in New York. When the extractor 
came into use and enthusiastic bee- 
keepers began shipping extracted 
honey to the city, the commission 
merchant appealed to them not to 
ship in that form, since there was no 
demand for it. 


Our friend remained enthusiastic 
about his calling to the end of his 
long life. In 1927, in an article, 
“Beekeeping as a Life Work,” he 
said: 

“If one prizes health and a long 
life, if you love the great out-of- 
doors, the green fields and leafy 
trees, the song of birds and the joy- 
ful hum of bees; if you would study 
the grand panorama of the changing 
season, with its infinite variety of 
vegetable and animate life, its flowers 
and fruitage; if you would have a 
home all your own in some quiet nook 
where you may be your own master 
and live your own life without any- 
one to tell you what you shall do or 
not do, beekeeping certainly offers 
some very attractive inducements.” 

At the end of his article he says: 
“I will say, as a good old beekeeping 
friend said to me near the close of 


his life: ‘I think if I were to live my 
life over again, I should keep bees.’ ” 


The following extracts from a per- 
sonal letter to the writer in Novem- 
ber, 1928, give some interesting side- 
lights ‘on the life and character of 
our well-known friend: 


“It was more than sixty years ago 
when I began keeping bees. When 
young, I think I was interested in 
nature as most children are. I was 
brought up on a farm. As I grew 
I became an invalid from the time I 
was about twelve years old. I wanted 
to get an education, but was com- 
pelled to close my school days with 
the little brown country school house. 
I was told by my doctor to stay on 
the farm and live in the open air. 
But how could I make a living on a 
farm when not able to do any hard 
work? 


“I was very frail. Indeed it was 
the talk of the neighborhood, as I 
learned later, that I probably would 
never be able to take care of myself. 
I read Langstroth and Quinby’s books 
on bees and they interested me great- 
ly. Later a friend gave me a copy of 
Gray’s botany with manual, which in- 
creased my interest in plants. 


“Still later it occurred to me that 
if I could keep bees and sell enough 
honey to hire a man to do the hard 
work on a farm I might possibly suc- 
ceed. So I began in a small way and 
increased my stock to forty or fifty 
colonies, when I bought a small farm 
and tried out my plan, with fair suc- 
cess. 


“When my colonies became nu- 
merous I started outyards. Botany 
increased my interest and I some- 
times carried the book with me as I 
visited outyards. I made one discov- 
ery thought to be new and a friend 
wrote it up and sent it to some bo- 
tanical journal, giving me the credit. 
It was the way in which the hickory 
trees are able to secure cross fertili- 
zation, one tree putting out its stami- 
nate flowers first and in ten days or 
so putting out its pistillate flowers, 
while a neighboring tree will put out 
its pistillate flowers first and stami- 
nate flowers later. I felt elated with 
my discovery and am still wondering 
how they came to think of it. 

“I am now in my eighty-ninth year, 
and while the bees have not made me 
rich, they have enabled me to live in 
the open air healthfully and to be of 
some help to my fellowman.” Signed 
J. E. Crane. 


It is only now that he has gone 
that we realize fully what a rich and 
full life he lived and what a very real 
service he did render to his fellow 
beekeepers. Peace to his ashes. 


F, C. P. 
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Nelson McLain’s Early Experiments With 


Instrumental Mating 
By Robert B. McCain 


HE revival of interest in the sub- 

ject of artificial insemination of 
queenbees has brought to light the 
record of some notable experiments 
that were performed by Mr. Nelson 
W. McLain prior to the year 1886. 
Following recent announcements of 
improvements that have been made 
in instruments used in artificial in- 
semination, Mr. F. M. Seely, of Litch- 
field, Michigan, a nephew of Mr. Mc- 
Lain, obtained an “author’s edition” 
of extracts from the report of the 
entomologist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for 1886, and has sub- 
mitted the findings of Mr. McLain for 
comparison with the modern methods 
of performing this operation. The 
pamphlet referred to above was ob- 
tained from Mrs. Nelson W. McLain, 
of Middletown, New York, who is 
now more than eighty years of age. 

Owing to the fact that Dr. Lloyd 
R. Watson has mentioned Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s experiments in the historical 
review of controlled mating of queen- 
bees without stating that a hypo- 
dermic syringe was used in these ex- 
periments, it seems right and proper 
to bring forward the record of Mr. 
McLain’s work in order that it may 
receive proper recognition. 


The investigations of Mr. McLain 
while he was in charge of the Apicul- 
tural Station at Aurora, Illinois, 
cover the whole field of artificial 
insemination of queenbees. Special 
interest, however, attaches to his use 
of delicate instruments for the pur- 
pose of injecting the seminal fluid of 
the drone into the vulva of the queen- 
bee. On page 8 of the pamphlet, 
which was issued by the author in 
1887, is found Mr. McLain’s descrip- 
tion of his instruments, equipment, 
and technique of the operation as 
performed by himself. He also in- 
cludes a detailed account of the re- 
sults of his experiments for the year 
in which he was engaged in this work 
for the Government. The document 
is prefaced by a letter of transmittal 
addressed to Dr. C. V. Riley, then 
Government entomologist. The fol- 
lowing is a verbatim quotation from 
page 8 of Mr. McLain’s pamphlet: 


“Having discovered last year that 
it was possible to introduce the drone 
sperm into the spermatheca of the 
queenbee during the term of orgasm 
by artificial means, and that fecunda- 
tion was practicable by such means, I 
attempted to perfect a method by 
which this could be done with ease 
and certainty. For the purpose of 
holding the queenbee in position for 
introducing the drone sperm, I made 
what I call a queen-clamp, which con- 
sists of a block of wood two inches 
square and four inches long, in one 
end of which is an opening in size and 
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shape like the upper two-thirds of a 
queen-cell, with the small end up. 
This block is sawed in two in the 
middle, leaving half the cell-shaped 
opening in either half. Grasping the 
queen by the wings or thorax, I place 
her in one half of the cell-shaped 
opening and carefully close the other 
half over her. I then place a rubber 
band around the block and stand it 
on end. This leaves the queen in 
position, head downward, the lower 
half of her abdomen protruding, and 
confined in such a manner that she 
cannot receive any injury. For the 
purpose of appropriating and deposit- 
ing the male sperm, I used a hypo- 
dermic syringe. I removed the sharp 
injecting needle and in its place sub- 
stituted a nozzle having an opening 
of sufficient size to admit a knitting- 
needle of medium size. Over this 
nozzle I slipped a small, smooth tube, 
drawn to a point so small that the 
opening in the small end is not more 
than half as large as that in the noz- 
zle. After selecting the drone that I 
wish to use, I grasp the head and 
thorax between the thumb and finger, 
and by a continued pressure cause 
him to perform the expulsion act. I 
then remove the bean in which the 
spermatozoa are massed and squeeze 
the contents into a very small glass 
receiver, an eighth of an inch in 
depth and diameter. I then add a 
drop of glycerine diluted with warm 
water, and take up the spermatozoa 
with the syringe, using the wide noz- 
zle. I then slip the cap having a fine, 
smooth point over the nozzle and in- 
ject the spermatozoa into the vulva 
of the queen. The queen, which has 
been held in position by the clamp 
while the preparation was being 
made, naturally bends the abdomen 
downward whenever so confined. The 
vulva is easily opened to admit the 
point of the fine nozzle cap when the 
abdomen is lifted up straight. Of 
twenty-seven queens treated by this 
method the last week in May and the 
first week in June, six proved to be 
successfully fertilized. After that 
time, although I was persistent in my 
efforts to succeed and made many and 
reneated trials, I met with success 
only occasionally.” 


The report goes on to describe 
other methods of inseminating queen- 
bees besides the one described above. 
Some of these were partially success- 
ful, and no method proved entirely 
successful; but the percentage of suc- 
cess compares very favorably with 
the records of more recent years. 
Mr. McLain displays the true scien- 
tific spirit in the closing statement 
of his published account of his ex- 
periments. He says: “I am by no 
means discouraged by the partial suc- 


cess now realized. On the contrary, 
I am hopeful that under more favor- 
able conditions better results may be 
obtained, and until other and untried 
resources fail I should not feel war- 
ranted in abandoning effort.” 

There is no disposition to detract 
from what more recent investigators 
have done in this department of sci- 
entific bee culture. Certainly no one 
can deny that the instruments used 
by Mr. McLain for injecting the semi- 
nal fluid into the vulva of the queen- 
bee have been improved upon and 
greatly refined. But the fact remains 
that the most recent instruments in 
use are identical in kind with those 
used by Mr. McLain, and it seems 
only just to his memory that that 
fact should be recorded. 

California. 





Basswood Honey—If You 
Want It 


In our October number, on page 
507, we published a small inquiry for 
basswood honey for a western corre- 
spondent. More replies were re- 
ceived than were necessary to supply 
the amount in which the correspond- 
ent was interested, consequently we 
publish here the names and addresses 
of those who have written to us 
stating that they have basswood 
honey for sale. 

Charles A. Reese, State Apiarist, 
writes that J. D. Caldwell, Route 1, 
Clarington, Ohio, has harvested a fair 
crop of basswood honey which Mr. 
Reese says is as nearly pure as any 
he has ever seen. Paul Wuerfel, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, writes that his 
crop this year was predominantly 
basswood with some clover in it and 
has an especially fine flavor. He re- 
ports about six hundred pounds in 
ten-pound and five-pound cans. Ma- 
thilde Candler, Cassville, Wisconsin, 
sent us a sample and advises that she 
has twenty cases to sell. (We can 
vouch for the sample; it is pure bass- 
wood.) Quill Thornton, Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, reports about two 
tons of this year’s crop; nice and 
white. 

Any of our readers interested in 
this fine and usually scarce honey 
may write direct to the names above. 





New York State Horticultural 
Society Report 


The proceedings of the seventy- 
fifth annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society, at 
Rochester, in January 1930, has just 
been published by the Society. It is 
a 300 page book with much interest- 
ing information on _ horticultural 
subjects. We note particularly the 
discussion of pollination, and a con- 
tribution by Dr. E. F. Phillips on the 
management of orchard bees. The 
secretary is Roy P. McPherson, 
Leroy, New York. 
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Sadler apiary at Hardin, Montana, after removal of about three full supers of honey per colony. 


Montana Beekeeping 


Something About Honey Production in the Range Country Where Big Wheat Farms 
and Big Cattle Ranches Set the Pace for Other Regions 


T is a bit hard for the man accus- 

tomed to the small farms of the 
eastern states to get accustomed to 
the big way of doing things in Mon- 
tana. In the neighborhood where I 
have spent most of my life forty 
acres of wheat would be a good acre- 
age for one farm. The ground is 
usually turned by a single plow. The 
man who uses a gang with two plows 
is an exception. When the grain is 
ripe it is cut with a self-binder, with 
two or three men following behind to 
set up the shocks. Next it is hauled 
to a convenient point and stacked. 
After a few weeks the men of the 
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By Frank C. Pellett 


neighborhood come together when the 
threshing machine is available to 
thresh the grain. All told, a large 
amount of labor enters into the grow- 
ing of forty acres of wheat. 

At Malta, Montana, the county 
agent told me of two men who raised 
1600 acres of wheat the past sum- 
mer and summer fallowed 2000 acres 
more for next year’s crop. They use 
a big tractor that pulls five twelve- 
foot seeders and sows a hundred 
acres or more of grain in a day. 
When the crop is ripe a combine is 
used to harvest the wheat, removing 
the grain and putting it into bags 


a“ 
" 
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A group of beekeepers at Hardin. 
Sippel in rear. Left to right: B. J. Kleinhesselink, Charles McGarity, C. A. Brotherson, 
R. G. Turner, C. E. Ford, W. C. Sawyer, John P. Fischbach. 
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ready for the trucks to haul to mar- 
ket. Thus one operation takes the 
place of the binding, shocking and 
threshing, and it is all done by two 
or three men instead of requiring all 
the man power of the entire neigh- 
borhood. Here we find two men cul- 
tivating the land which formerly re- 
quired the labor of ten, and doing a 
better job. It is easy to see that 
these two men raising wheat on cheap 
land, operating 1600 acres, can make 
a profit at prices which would not pay 
expenses on the higher priced land in 
the Middle West or eastern states. 
The Plains States, where large-scale 
operation of heavy machinery is prac- 
ticed, thus have come to dominate 
the wheat market. The small farmer 
must raise something else, since he 
cannot raise enough grain on his 
smaller tracts to compete. 

Now we find a similar condition 
developing in honey production. After 
visiting dozens of the commercial 
beekeepers in that region, I am much 
impressed with the manner in which 
they use labor-saving equipment. The 
outfits differ in minor details, but on 
the whole they are similar. Let me 
describe a typical extracting plant. In 
most cases they use central extracting 
outfits and haul in the honey from 
the outyards. 


Filled supers are brought to head- 
quarters by trucks. It is hardly eco- 
nomical to haul less than a ton at a 
load, and some, of course, carry more. 
The truck unloads at the honey house 
on a level with the body of the truck 
to reduce lifting to the minimum. In 
most cases there is a small warehouse 
truck to wheel the heavy supers from 
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A group of Montana bee men. : 
H. B. Steele, Earl Tolliver, S. C. Tolliver, O. A. Sippel, Frank Clift 


the unloading platform to the ex- 
tracting room. 

In the extracting room we will find 
one or more power extractors and a 
steam boiler is usually part of the 
regular equipment. With a small 
steam boiler there is always heat to 
keep the store rooms warm enough 
to insure easy removal of the honey 
from the combs. Steam is used for 
heating uncapping knives, and in 
most cases capping melters dispose of 
the cappings as fast as they come 
from the combs. Nearly every large 
producer uses a honey pump to carry 
the honey from the extractor to the 
storage tanks. There is some com- 
plaint that a honey pump carries air 
into the honey and hastens granula- 
tion. In several of these outfits I 
noticed that the extractor emptied 
into a small container, usually spoken 
of as a “sump,” and that the pump 
removed the honey from the bottom 
of that, thus greatly reducing the 
tendency to force air into the liquid. 

In most cases there are several 
storage tanks on the same level. Con- 
necting these tanks there is a pipe 
to permit the honey to move from 
one to another and thus avoid pos- 
sible disaster by running over. There 
is usually an upright strainer in the 
first tank to catch such wax or other 
refuse as chances to get into the 
honey at the extractor. 

The empty supers are set in piles 
which are easily moved into the stor- 
age room by means of the small 
truck. The honey is not touched from 
the time the frame is set in the ex- 
tractor until it is drawn from the 
settling tanks into sixty-pound cans. 

The steam-heated building holds 
the honey at a temperature which 
hastens settling and makes handling 
easy. The melter disposes of all cap- 
pings as operations proceed, and at 
the end of the day there aré no jobs 
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carried over to cut into the work of 
the following day. 


There is a considerable investment 
in equipment, but because of it the 
individual beekeeper, like the wheat 
farmer, is able to greatly increase his 
output. Small beekeepers in the East 
often object to the honey pump be- 
cause of the air bubbles in the honey, 
and to the capping melter because 
they fear it may sometimes scorch 
the honey, but the western bee man 
speeds up his operations and dis- 
counts trifles by producing a greater 
volume. 


The Bee Pasture 


This northwestern region has some 
of the finest bee pasture in America, 
and we, who have counted a hundred 
pounds as a big crop for a single 
colony, find it hard to believe that 
double that amount can be secured 
as an average per colony over a long 
term. I was constantly surprised by 


reports of average yields entirely be- 
yond anything which I have ever been 
able to secure in Iowa. Most of these 
western bee men regard anything less 
than three cases of comb honey or a 
hundred pounds of extracted honey 
as a failure. We would call that a 
fair crop in many eastern locations. 

A little group of bee men in the 
Bitterroot Valley, when discussing 
yields, reported 194 pounds per 
colony as a five-year average. Now 
it should not be assumed that all of 
Montana offers such returns, but in 
the irrigated valleys, where the range 
is not overstocked, that is about a 
typical report in a good location. 

There are neighborhoods where 
sugar beets have lately replaced al- 
falfa which will no longer support 
the former number of colonies. In 
such neighborhoods we now find the 
pasture overstocked and the bee- 
keepers are getting crops more in 
line with those with which we are 
familiar farther east. Because the 
valleys are narrow and water is only 
available to irrigate a small part of 
the vast region called Montana, there 
is a very real problem in maintaining 
the proper balance without overstock- 
ing. There are several localities 
where changes in the crops grown 
make it necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of bees and some long-established 
bee men find it necessary to seek new 
pastures. 

Fortunately some of the best terri- 
tory is still unoccupied and locations 
can still be secured. O. A. Sippel, 
the State Apiarist, told me that it is 
the plan of the department to encour- 
age beekeeping only as a commercial 
venture. Diversification of farm 
practice has been preached to the dis- 
advantage of some people. Montana 
is a long way from market and it is 
difficult to make a satisfactory dispo- 
sition of small lots of farm produce. 
The less than car lot seller is handi- 
capped in getting to market. He feels 
that for Montana it will be better to 
have a few large-scale producers, well 





Honey house of Mrs. A. E. Shellhorn, Huntley, Montana. Typical of large outfits in the West 
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equipped, than to encourage a few 
bees everywhere. The small sideline 
is likely to be neglected and thus 
greatly increase the disease problem. 
The danger of price cutting and con- 
sequent demoralization of the market 
is much less where an individual is 
entirely dependent upon a product 
than where he has only a little as a 
sideline. 


There are some small irrigated val- 
leys where there is room for one or 
two good outfits to make a good re- 
turn, yet another similar outfit would 
overstock the region to the point 
where nobody could prosper. Sippel 
is endeavoring to avoid overstocking 
in the new locations by refusing per- 
mit to move into regions already fully 
stocked. He states that the depart- 
ment encourages new men in unoccu- 
pied territory if they come disease 
free, but that it would be unfortunate 
for the newcomer as well as the man 
already located to overstock a good 
pasture. 


There is every indication that the 
alfalfa-sweet clover honey from the 
Northwest will shortly dominate the 
markets. The fact that more than 
five hundred carloads of this white 
honey is already produced in the 
mountain states in a normal season 
gives some idea of what will be done 
when these states come into full pro- 
duction. There are vast areas of 
sweet clover pasture still unoccupied 
in Montana, the Dakotas and Ne- 
braska, and it is natural to assume 
that honey production will expand as 
fast as market demand will justify. 
The large volume of this white honey 
of uniform quality greatly simplifies 
the problems of the bottler who 
wishes to offer a product which he 
can duplicate constantly for his pur- 
chaser. 


The expansion of honey production 
in the Northwest has been the won- 
der of the beekeeping world in recent 
years. Yet I believe that it is in its 
infancy as far as ultimate volume of 
output is concerned. I met one man 
who is producing five carloads of 
honey this year with the help of his 
sons. Present low prices are discour- 
aging to expansion, but western bee 
men say they must take up the slack 
by producing more honey at less cost 
per pound, and that is just what they 
are doing. 





Use Your Smoker 
for Emergency Soldering 


Having left the much-used blow 
torch at another yard, I found myself 
in need of something to heat the 
soldering copper for a repair job. 
Then an idea struck me. Why not 
heat it in the smoker? I did, and it 
proved satisfactory for a small job 
of soldering. Leonard Stubbs. 
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Heating Off-Grade Honey to Make It Palatable 
and Salable 


By E. W. Brown 


| Fe season my crop was poor in 
flavor, but not too dark to look 
tempting. It had a sourish flavor 
like partly fermented honey. If I’d 
filled orders with it, it would have 
disappointed my customers and ruined 
my trade. So I looked around for a 
supply of good honey for blending 
purposes, and I found a beekeeper 
within twelve miles of my place who 
said he had a fine crop of first-class 
honey. I sampled two sixty-pound 
cans and came away with eight in the 
back of my car. 


Imagine my chagrin a week later 
when the first can I happened to 
open had that same sourish taste as 
my own honey. I then realized that 
I should have obtained my supply 
from a point farther away, or where 
it was produced on different soil. 
Five of the eight cans had this bad 
flavor. I felt pretty blue about it 
and was thinking of asking the bee- 
keeper who sold it to me to take it 
off my hands, when my wife made 
the discovery that if this honey was 
heated in an open-top can one would 
not recognize it as the same honey. 


“How do you like the taste of this 
honey?” she asked, handing me a 
sample. 

“Fine. That’s all right to fill our 
orders with.” 

“Well, that’s the bad honey after 
being heated and without any other 
honey with it,” she replied, very 
much to my surprise. 

I had supposed that heating, if 
carefully done, would improve honey, 
but I never dreamed that heating in 
some cases would make such a radical 
change for the better. I have never 
made any careful observations in 
heating honey in open cans, and it 
occurs to me that my words may be 
read by some other beekeepers who 
have a crop of poor honey and who 
are unaware, as I was, of the extent 
of the benefit and profit to be de- 
rived by this heating in certain cases, 
and that they may do some experi- 
menting and report the results. I 
suggest that if others report on this 
thing they give the thermometer 
readings, if possible, and the length 
of time heated. 

My wife did the heating in an off- 
hand way, without using a thermome- 
ter. Sixty-pound cans, with tops cut 
open, were used, and heat was ap- 
plied by mild steam for several hours. 
As the honey was not discolored by 
the heat, I suppose the temperature 
did not run above 130° F. (54° C.). 
She set the cans over a suitable kettle 
or pan which was partly filled with 
water and was heated by a “Perfec- 
tion” oil burner. After the water 
started to boil, the heat was so ad- 
justed that the water would not con- 


tinue to boil, but would still keep 
steam rising to the cans, which did 
not actually touch the water. A 
quantity of foam rose to the top of 
the honey and was removed. 

Reports from both the experienced 
and the less experienced on this sub- 
ject might be elucidative to many of 
us who are located where poor honey 
is very frequently harvested. 

And how about heating a poor 
grade of comb honey that has a nice 
appearance, but would damage the 
trade to sell it? Cannot someone tell 
us how they have succeeded in im- 
proving comb honey by means of 
slow heat in some sort of an oven? 

Illinois. 

(From “Bees and Honey,’’ Septem- 

ber, 1930, George W. York, editor.) 





Georgia Goes After Standard- 
ization 

Standardization of blends of honey 
and the packages in which it is sold 
are two of the aims of Georgia bee- 
keepers. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken at the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Beekeepers’ Association, held 
at Waycross in September. 

The chief development was the 
formation of a cooperative marketing 
association, through which all honey 
produced in the state is to be offered 
for sale. 

Heretofore all apiarists have mar- 
keted their own product individually, 
and it is believed that the cooperative 
plan will mean better prices for 
honey and a more stabilized market. 

Since it is too late this year for the 
organization to function for the bene- 
fit of its members, it was decided to 
conduct an educative program under 
the direction of a committee of five 
members, in order that the selling 
organization may be ready to handle 
the crop in 1931. 

The committee is composed of J. B. 
Hunter, Quitman, Georgia; G. G. 
Puett, Moultrie; C. P. Bradley, Hazel- 
hurst; W. S. Bruce, of Blackshear, 
and J. J. Wilder, of Waycross. 

During the meeting of the conven- 
tion here, beekeepers were given an 
opportunity to visit the apiary of 
J. J Wilder, which is believed to be 
the largest in the United States. Mr. 
Wilder has a string of beehives 200 
miles long encircling the great Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, where more than a 
billion bees work in and out, supply- 
ing him with a vast crop of honey 
each year. 

Mr. Wilder sold his entire output 
of honey to the Government during 
the World War, and most of it was 
sent to Europe. 

William Johnson, Atlanta. 
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Dr.H.E.BARNARD, Present 


Betty Crocker Plans Honey for 
Health Broadcast Nov. 7 Over 
National Broadcasting 
Network 


Every beekeeper, honey bottler, 
manufacturer and others engaged in 
any way in the beekeeping industry 
should be vitally interested in the 
fact that Betty Crocker, of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is to have a special 
honey broadcast over the National 
Broadcast November 7, Friday. 


The American Honey Institute 
promised Betty Crocker and her 
company that if she herself would 
broadcast honey recipes bearing her 
Kitchen Tested OK, the Institute 
would notify every possible bee- 
keeper in the country so that bee- 
keepers’ women folks could tune in 
that morning and get the recipes for 
the delicious honey cakes and cookies 
that Betty Crocker will tell how to 
make. 


Are you with us? If you are, do 
as many of the following as possible: 
Tell every woman in your commu- 
nity; carry a notice of it in the paper; 
post it in public places; inform the 
chairmen of women’s clubs, church 
societies, domestic science teachers, 
home demonstration agents and food 
workers. 


Announce the date several times. 


We have been working with Betty 
Crocker’s Home Service Department 
for over a year and are anxious to 
respond to this special broadcast in 
a way that will make Miss Crocker 
feel the need for giving similar honey 
talks in the years to come. Write 
and tell her specially if you enjoyed 
her broadcast. Send us clippings of 
the publicity which you give to this 
great event. 

Schedule—Wednesdays and Fridays 

Eastern Standard Time, 10:30-10:45 a. m. 


WEAF, New York WwW4J, Detroit 
WEEI, Boston WGR, Buffalo 
WJAR, Providence WCAE, Pittsburgh 
WTAG, Worcester WSAI, Cincinnati 
WCSH, Portland, Me. WJAX, Jacksonville 
WFI, Philadelphia i 

WPTF, Raleigh 


WRC, Washington 
WGY, Schenectady WRVA, Richmond 


Central Standard Time, 9:30-9:45 a. m. 


WSB, Atlanta KVOO, Tulsa 

KYW, Chicago WKY, Oklahoma City 
KDAF, Kansas City WBAP, Fort Worth 
WHO, Des Moines * KPRC, Houston 
WOC, Davenport * WOAI, San Antonio 
WAPI, Birmingham WSM, Nashville 
WMC, Atlanta 


* Wednesday only 
Pacific Standard Time, 9:30-9:45 a. m. 


KFI, Los Angeles KGW, Portland 
KGO, San Francisco KH , Spokane 
KFSD, San Diego KOMO, Seattle 


for November, 1930 


Wednesdays and Fridays (Local) 


WHAS, Louisville—9:15-9:30 a 
KMOX, St. Louis—9 :30-9:45 a. 
WTMJ, Milwaukee—11-11:15 a. 
a 
74 


i Mike 
m., 

m., 
WTAM, Cleveland—9:15-9:30 a. m., E. " 
WRBT, Wilmington, N. C.—10:45-11 a. m., 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul—9 :30-9 :45 


a. m.,C. S. T. 
WBAL, Baltimore—10 :30-10:45 a.m., E.S. T. 
bel 1 epee Va.—10 :30-10 :45 a. m., 


Tuesdays and Thursdays (Local) 
WHDF, Calumet, Mich.—9:45-10:00 a. m., 
Cc. 8. T. , 


Honey Recipe B~oklet Report 


That there is a need for such a 
booklet is clearly indicated by the 
number of requests the Institute is 
receiving from beekeepers for just 
such material for distribution at their 
county and state fairs. 

But the situation is puzzling. At 
this date the Institute does not know 
what can be done about it. Not 
enough orders for the recipe booklet 
have been received to put through an 
initial order of 250,000 copies, and 
until that number comes in it is use- 
less to go ahead. Beekeepers will 
just have to be allowed to take their 
time in deciding, and when they are 
ready and agree to take enough book- 
lets the Institute will go ahead. The 
Institute will feel very well satisfied 
if these booklets are ready for the 
holiday program. 


Milk and Honey Drinks Very Popular 


More publicity seems to have been 
given this collection of honey recipes 
than any other group prepared by 
the Institute, for every day brings 
requests stating that an announce- 
ment of the Milk and Honey Drink 
Sheet prepared by the Institute had 
appeared in their local paper. This 
condition is no doubt due to the fact 
that the National Dairy Council is 
cooperating with the Institute, for 
that organization is most interested 
in suggesting uses for milk. The In- 
stitute plans to work out some more 
special milk and honey combinations 
and have them available for dairy 
council extension workers. 

Phillips E. Crane of J. E. Crane & 
Son writes that they are making 
plans to have 25,000 copies of the 
Institute Milk and Honey Drink mul- 
tigraphed and given to the milk men 
in their community, who will dis- 
tribute the recipes as they leave the 
milk at the homes on their route. 


Follow-Ups 


The past three months has found 
the Institute sending ten-pound pails 


of honey to certain large food com- 
panies. About every week a follow- 
up in the form of some honey recipe 
which called for the use of that food 
company’s product and honey was 
sent to the various companies, and 
what an interesting “bunch” of re- 
sults the Institute is securing! 


Did you notice the Frozen Coffee 
Pudding by Standard Brands in 
Honey Helpings No. 9? That was 
one result, 


One of the companies the Institute 
is working with is McCormick & Co., 
Inc. A member of their home eco- 
nomics department writes: “I want 
to thank you for the material which 
you sent to us to be forwarded to 
Denver; that will go out just as soon 
as possible. I am working on recipes 
using honey and spices, but I will not 
send them to you until I have a few 
more on hand.” 


Note that she says she is working 
on recipes using honey and spices. 
And that’s fine. It’s a good example 
of what a ten-pound pail of honey 
will do when it is sent complimentary. 
The Institute’s thought is that once 
they get started working with honey, 
they’ll become so interested that they 
will not only develop some excellent 
honey recipes for us in combination 
with their own products, but likewise 
become honey conscious to the extent 
that they will want their products to 
go into consumption with honey; then 
they will recommend such combina- 
tions in their educational leaflets, 
booklets, bulletins, posters and ads. 


Had not our beekeepers sent the 
Institute plenty of honey for use in 
this fashion, this particular part of 
the program could not be developed. 
It’s a very important part of the pro- 
gram, and the Institute is depending 
on beekeepers to contribute even 
more honey for this type of work 
during 1931. 


What Is a Legitimate Percentage of 
Honey 


What percentage of honey would 
a combination be required to legiti- 
mately carry the word honey in the 
trade mark? 

That’s a question the Institute has 
asked a number of times, for it felt 
some definite data should be on file 
in this connection in order to protect 
the public. Dr. P. B. Dunbar, As- 
sistant Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration, writes Dr. Barnard 
on this question as follows: 

“IT think you will agree that the 
criterion to be applied in any given 
case where the word honey is em- 
ployed in the labeling is a determina- 
tion of whether the particular usage 
may result in misleading or deceiving 
the purchaser. While in general the 
statement you made to the Board is, 
I think, sound, there probably should 
be some qualification to cover special 
instances. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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A. S. Mikhailoff and wife, A. S. Mikhailova. 


As apiculturist at the Tula Experi- 
ment Station, Mr. Mikhailoff is doing 
some of the outstanding work in bee- 
keeping investigations in Russia. The 
two greatest systems of human social 
development will perhaps some day 
find their fullest development in Rus- 
sia and America. Both unalike; both 
good. In research in beekeeping, the 
Russians today are making great 
strides. 


A Summary of What We Know About Long-Tongued Bees 


By A. S. Mikhailoff, Tula Apicultural Experiment Station, U. S. S. R. 


EEKEEPERS attribute the fact 

that bees do not visit red clover 
to the unusually long corolla tube of 
this flower and to the short tongue 
of the bees. We must therefore 
either obtain bees with short tongues 
or red clover with short tubes, or 
both. 

Measurements of the bee’s tongue 
are made in two ways: (1) By glosso- 
meters, devices by which bees take 
the honey to measured depths which 
are assumed to be the length of the 
tongue. (2) A more accurate way, 
by measuring the tongue with a mi- 
croscope and an ocular micrometer. 
This way, usually used by scientists, 
gives lower figures for tongue length 
than the first one. The first method 
is the one which has been used mostly 
by beekeepers. 

The first to make microscopical 
measurements in Russia was Prof. 
I. A. Koschevnikoff, who found the 
greatest length of the bee’s tongue 
to be 6.475 mm. in the Caucasian 
bee from the province of Kootais 
(Transcaucasus).- 

Early in the present century, A. I. 
Root found an Italian colony whose 
bees made honey from the red clover. 
He raised queens from this colony 
and sold them as “red clover queens.” 

A. S. Titoff, an energetic Russian 
beekeeper, who worked for the A. I. 
Root Company in 1904, sent four of 
the red clover queens to Russia to 
Professor Koolaguin at the Mos- 
cow Agricultural Institute. Koolaguin 
claims that in 1905, during the bloom- 
ing period of red clover, he saw the 
Root yellow red clover bees as well 
as the common middle-Russian black 
bees working on the clover. 

Koolaguin measured the tongue of 
ten of the Root red clover bees reared 
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in Russia and found 6.22 mm. as the 
average length, while the ten com- 
mon Russian black bees had a tongue 
length of 6.21 mm. So the Root bees 
are no better red clover bees than 
common middle-Russian black bees, 
although American beekeepers have 
stated that Italian bees visit red clo- 
ver better than the black ones. 

Koolaguin further claims that black 
Russian bees have longer tongues 
than the black American bees. The 
longest tongued bees, he found, were 
6.75 mm., on the Cyprian bee. Both 
Koschevnikoff and Koolaguin meas- 
ured the tongues with caustic potash, 
which shortened the tongue about 
3.65 mm., as shown recently by 
Goobin. 

The Russian agriculturist, I. N. 
Klingain, wishing to secure large and 
constant crops of red clover seed 
during the years 1908 to 1913, 
worked on large fields with a total 
area of 275,00 hectares in the south- 
western part of the province of Orel 
(Middle Russia). MKlingain sowed 
about 1200 hectares of red clover 
seed and kept about 1600 colonies 
(chiefly Caucasian bees) in twelve 
apiaries. 

He found a scarcity of wild pol- 
linators of red clover, the principal 
ones being bumblebees. In hunting 
for pollinators on which he could 
depend, Klingain purchased a great 
many colonies of the mountain gray 
Caucasian bees. He had about 20,000 
hectares of land where he could plant 
red clover and locate the Caucasian 
apiaries as he wished. 

The diagram here shows the results 
of the field experiments during 1908- 
1909-1910 at four farms. It will be 
seen that every year and at every 
farm the crop of red clover seed from 


the area with the Caucasian bees was 
greater than from areas where there 
were no bees. The Caucasian bees 
increased the crop of seed about three 
times. 

In addition to the field experi- 
ments, the pollination of red clover 
in isolated places was tested. In one 
experiment, bumblebees pollinated 
49.4 per cent of the flowers; Cau- 
casian bees, 45 per cent, and free- 
blooming, unprotected clover 45 per 
cent, while thoroughly isolated blooms 
without any insects at all only set 
0.9 per cent. In another experiment 
bumblebees gave 46 per cent pol- 
lination, Caucasian bees 31.1 per 
cent, unprotected clover 54.5 per 
cent, and isolated none. 

Klingain claims that it is necessary 
to have a colony of Caucasian bees 
per acre for proper pollination of red 
clover bees. 

Khokhloff assumes: (1) the mini- 
mum average length of the red clover 
corolla tube is 8.34; (2) the bee 
pushes into the tube a part of its 
head, equal to 0.65 mm. The nectar 
rises in the tube as high as 1 mm. on 
the average. Therefore, only those 
bees whose tongues are equal to 
8.34-1.65 (the depth of the tube, less 
the distance in the bee pushes its 
head plus the height of the nectar), 
or 6.69 mm., can work on red clover. 

It has been found that bees with 
this tongue length, 6.69 mm., come 
chiefly from Abkhasia and from Kars. 

Russian farmers usually divide 
their ground into three parts, one 
sowed to rye, the second to oats or 
potatoes in the spring, and the third 
left to fallow. Now the Soviet Gov- 
ernment makes great effort to get all 
the farmers to divide their fields into 
at least four or more units. If grasses, 
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Per cent 


of bees Mark 

The length of proboscis in mm. visiting of red 

Name of race red clover 

Minimum Avg. Maximum clover value 

Abkhasian bees (Transcaucasus) —____ 6.33 6.73 7.15 61 5% 

Kars bees (Transcaucasus)_________ 6.22 6.64 6.99 40 4% 

Carniolan bees (Kraina Jugoslavia)__ 6.27 6.60 6.88 25.3 4% 

Ukraina bees (South Russian) ~~ 6.11 6.43 6.99 5.3 4% 
een bees (ire) 5.94 6.42 6.71 1 3 

Orel bees (Middle Russia) __________ 5.78 6.28 6.71 13 2% 


especially red clover, are cultivated, 
this is possible. P. I. Licizin, the 
greatest red clover expert in this 
country, claims a possible crop for 
the twenty-eight Russian provinces, 
where red clover is cultivated with 
success, of from 104,000 to 112,000 
tons of seed a year, if farmers plant 
the acreage recommended. 

In field experiments at the Shatiloff 
station, red clover, isolated from 
other blooming plants, when mowed, 
showed that the common Russian 
black bees increased the crop of seed 
from one and one-half to two times. 

The most extensive and accurate 
work on bees and red clover is con- 
ducted at the Moscow Regional Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, under 
the supervision of A. F. Goobin, who 
has charge of the apicultural section. 
Goobin claims that Khokhloff’s con- 
clusion that nectar in red clover rises 
to the average level of 1 mm. is not 
true, because Goobin found, in 1926, 
that 32 per cent, and in 1927 26 per 
cent of the red clover had nectar un- 
der 1 mm. 

According to Goobin, the average 
length of the red clover corolla tube, 
as measured by twelve different in- 
vestigators, is from 8.26 to 10.06 
mm., varying with the methods used. 
The measurements of the Moscow 
station in 1926 gave 9.74 mm. and in 
1927 gave 10.06, so Goobin assumes 
that the average length of red clover 
tubes is 9 to 10 mm., and not 8.34, 
as Khokhloff concluded. 

Goobin further states that the bee 
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pushes its head into the corolla tube 
to the depth of 1.1 m., and not 0.65, 
as assumed by Khokhloff. If the 
tubes of the red clover corolla vary 
between 9 and 10 mm. and usually 
contain very little nectar, the bees 
therefore should have a tongue length 
of 7.9 or 8.9 mm. to get the nectar. 


We have no such bees at present. 


The bees with the greatest tongue 
length were found recently by A. S. 
Skorikoff at the Leningrad State In- 
stitute of Experimental Agronomy. 
Several colonies of these bees have a 
tongue length of 7.22 mm., while the 
average for the race is 7.11 mm. 
These bees are daughters of queens 
sold by the Tersk Beekeepers’ Co- 
operative Association, at Pyatigorsk, 
Caucasus, 


According to Goobin, therefore, 
there are no real red clover bees in 
Russia, even among those found by 
Skorikoff. In his field experiments, 
Goobin used the common Moscow 
black bees with a tongue length of 
6.115 mm. and the Caucasian bees 
with a tongue length of 6.660 mm. 

S. Y. Koorochkin, at Nigegorod 
University (North Russia) found the 
average length of the tongue of 
thirty-six bees taken from red clover 
to be 6.09 mm., while 125 bees 
caught in the morning at Phacelia 
tenacetifolia gave 6.60 mm. Koo- 
rochkin claims that his bees reared 
at Nigegorod, 56 degrees north lati- 
tude, in four Caucasian colonies, had 
a tongue as long as those reared in 
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Experiment of I. N. 


Klingain on red clover seed production. 
b 





a. With Caucasian bees. 


. Without Caucasian bees. 
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the Caucasus. The same _ author 
showed that the tongues of bees 
reared near Tula were 0.16 mm, 
shorter than those of their sisters 
reared at Tiflis (Transcaucasus). 


I have quite accurate unpublished 
records of daughters of eighteen 
queens of the gray Caucasian bees 
reared in different places. The aver- 
age length of the tongues of 547 bees 
raised at Tiflis, 41% degrees north 
latitude, is 6.6396 mm. That of 1369 
of their sisters, in 1927, reared near 
Tula, 54 degrees north latitude, Mid- 
dle Russia, is 6.5528 mm., 1.31 mm. 
shorter than those of Tiflis. There 
are great variations, therefore in the 
length of the bees’ tongue. 


At Koongoor’s Beekeepers’ Asso- 
siation (East Russia, near Siberia), 
reported by I. W. Manokhin, seven 
colonies of Caucasian bees from 
queens bought at Tiflis were placed 
near fields of red clover with a con- 
trol field without bees at a distance. 
The summer of 1926 was very bad. 
The field without bees produced 6.7 
kg. of seed from one hectare; the 
field with Caucasian bees 67.2 kg.— 
that is ten times more. One isolated 
plot without insects produced 180 
grams and another produced 225 
grams of seed from one hectare; with 
Caucasian bees, 46.4 kg.; with local 
black bees, 32.5 kg. 


A test of bees as red clover pol- 
linators was conducted also in 1926 
by A. A. Koorochkin at the Nige- 
gorod Station of Plant Protection 
(North Russia). Caucasian bees with 
long tongues, common local bees with 
short tongues, and bumblebees were 
tested. Koorochkin secured the fol- 
lowing results: Common local bees 
produced seed in .99 per cent of the 
flowers, Caucasian bees in 10.42 per 
cent, with the bumblebees 27.93 per 
cent. Free-blooming clover showed 
a set of 38.93 per cent, and isolated 
plots without insects .27 per cent. 


Local bees with short tongues pol- 
linated many less flowers, about ten 
times less than the Caucasians with 
their long tongues and thirty-nine 
times less than bumblebees. 


Briefly, we suggest the following 
conclusions: 


(1) The length of the tongue of 
all known honeybees is not suited to 
the pollination of red clover. (2) 
The Caucasian bees have longer 
tongues than any other race, but the 
length may decrease considerably 
with acclimatization and hybridiza- 
tion. (3) All honeybees visit and 
pollinate red clover, some less, some 
more, but the southern races do it 
better than the northern ones. (4) 
True red clover bees do not yet exist. 
(5) It is not proven, however, that 
such bees cannot be produced or that 
they do not exist somewhere. 
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Is Not the Backlotter, After All, a Backbone? 


Some Sideline Suggestions 
By Robert M. Mead 


A: certain times protests appear 
from commercial beekeepers about 
the backlotters, who keep bees as a 
sideline, the most serious charge be- 
ing that the backlotter is careless 
about disease, often letting his colo- 
nies die with foulbrood without de- 
stroying the hive and contents, thus 
furnishing a source of infection to 
commercial apiaries. 


Another charge is that the small 
beekeepers are price cutters, selling 
honey at any price just to get rid of 
it. There are a number of reasons, 
some real and some imaginary, to 
account for commercial beekeepers 
considering the backlotter a nuisance. 


Uncle Sam’s statistics not being 
considered reliable, various organi- 
zations have made estimates of the 
total number of beekeepers in the 
country, and they seem to agree that 
the number is somewhere around a 
million. Relatively only a few may 
be considered commercial beekeepers. 
The ratio of commercial to amateurs 
has been estimated at one to ten. 
Taking the country as a whole, it is 
probably higher than this—perhaps 
one to twenty would be more like it. 


Backlotting Is In the Majority 


Right here is a big argument in 
favor of the backlotter; sheer force 
of numbers makes him an asset to 
the industry. He makes possible a 
dozen supply factories, an armful of 
fine bee papers. He greatly in- 
creases the consumption of honey, 
not only by eating more than the 
average consumer, but by talking 
bees and honey, taking the place of 
many thousand dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising space that the commercial 
honey man could not afford to buy. 
I have a form letter, sent out by the 
Root Company of Syracuse, New 
York, in which they mention having 
the names of 8500 New York State 
beekeepers. The Lewis branch at 
Albany serves another large group; 
the Falconer Manufacturing Com- 
pany another, while still other bee- 
keepers buy from one of the three 
mail order houses that serve New 
York State. 

New York has always had a liberal 
sprinkling of commercial beekeepers; 
more, perhaps, than any other eastern 
state, but even here the backlotters 
are so numerous as to have a tre- 
mendous buying power. 


Benefits of Competition 


The keen competition among the 
supply houses, however, has resulted 
in many benefits to the commercial 
honey man. To keep their share of 
trade, the supply houses must sell 
only the best goods at reasonable 
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prices. This competition has brought 
about improvements in many things, 
as the different manufacturers strive 
to keep their lines up to date and 
new. Sometimes slight improvements 
have been heralded as epoch-making 
to speed up sales, but in the past few 
years there have been some real im- 
provements of vast importance to the 
commercial beekeeper, and to the 
backlotter, too. Among these are the 
two types of foundation and im- 
proved extractors. 

There are many small beekeepers 
that do not take any bee paper, yet 
enough of them do to give the papers 
a better circulation than they would 
have from commercial beekeepers 
alone. As the circulation increases, 
the editor can give better reading 
and more of it. In addition, the in- 
creased circulation means that when 
a commercial producer advertises sur- 
plus bees or extra hives he reaches 
more customers. Some of the back- 
lotters have provided fine reading in 
our bee papers. 

The man who specializes in honey 
production tells us how to produce 
honey, how to sell it, and how to 
winter bees. That’s fine. But then 
often a backlotter bobs up with an 
article that is chock-full of human 
interest. That is mighty interesting 
too, and relieves the monotony of 
reading just trade pointers. 


Backlotter a Good Honey Consumer 


The backlotter is a good honey 
consumer. I believe this point has 
been rather overlooked. While there 
may be a few that are stingy enough 
to sell all their honey and use only 
cane sugar at home, they are few and 
far between. The very fact that 
honey is handy leads to its consump- 
tion. If there were some way of 
taking a census of the amount of 
honey consumed by the army of back- 
lotters and that amount compared 
with the amount consumed by Mr. 
Average Man, you would be sur- 
prised. 

I am going to hold up my own 
family as an example. Ten years 
ago, before I began keeping bees, 
we did not use more than two or 
three sections of honey a year. My 
mother said she didn’t like it, and 
the rest of the family were neutral. 
Now if I want some honey to sell I 
have to hide it. When I am out of 
honey I buy some. The family taste 
has changed so that it would be like 
buying grain by the pound to feed 
a drove of hogs, to buy one section 
of honey at a time. 

Many a backlotter is a good honey 
salesman. He may have a few 
swarms of bees, but he does not have 


to work all the time to sell his crop. 
He buys honey from local beekeepers 
who do not understand selling. Some- 
times he has to send away for it. 

The best answer to the commercial 
beekeeper that is not altogether 
pleased with the smaller member of 
the trade is that it is not surprising 
that, out of a million people, a few 
may be lax or make mistakes. The 
most of them are good beekeepers. It 
seems too bad that a business as fine 
as beekeeping should have to have 
oceasional failures from over-enthu- 
siasm, or over-stocking, or over-in- 
vestment. These failures are a loss. 
Combining other vocations with bee- 
keeping until the locality is learned 
and the necessary experience is 6b- 
tained is one safe way of going at 
it, and often results in both lines 
returning a profit. 


with Other Work 


There are hundreds of places in 
the United States where a few bees 
can be kept in combination with other 
work at a better profit than alone. 
The eastern states are especially 
adapted to this kind of. beekeeping. 
Any place where bees do not have 
access to abundant pasture, or where 
the valleys are narrow, the hills high, 
restricting the flight, lends itself bet- 
ter to backlot beekeeping than to 
commercial beekeeping. 

Where the character of the flow is 
not well known it is desirable to start 
with a few colonies, increasing gradu- 
ally if the honey is a desirable flavor 
and the flow long enough to give a 
good crop. In any case, if only a 
few colonies are kept, the beekeeper 
must have some other means of earn- 
ing his living. 

In a good year the profit from bees 
is a fine help which may mean a few 
luxuries. In poor years the bee- 
keeper does not need to feel the loss 
greatly if his other vocation is wisely 
chosen. 

In past years it was rather hard 
in many instances to select business 
to accompany beekeeping which did 
not take too much time away from 
the bees. The methods of modern 
beekeeping, however, are such that 
one can keep a fine apiary after a 
little experience and at the same 
time hold a job or do other work 
without having the two interfere. 
Swarming is one thing that need not 
be worried about if one will use a 
large hive like the Modified Dadant 
or give smaller hives correct atten- 
tion. Many are now in favor of the 
big hive because it does not require 
so much handling as the small hive, 
thus cutting the time required to 
care for the bees to a minimum. 

Combining bees with other lines is 
not strictly limited to the backlotter. 
Many bee men who keep bees on a 
rather extensive scale often find it 
profitable to combine other lines with 
the bees, in some cases both having 
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grown to such an extent as to re- 
quire outside help. Some of these 
combinations are honey production 
and selling supplies, raising queens, 
producing package bees. The local 
supply dealers are quite numerous, 
the idea being to give quick service 
to keekeepers. 

Queen raising often accompanies 
honey production, but raising queens 
to sell is not a job for everybody. It 
requires experience, patience, and 
certain’ things hard to name. The 
best queen raisers are artists. A 
good many of us might follow the 
same set of rules and still be bung- 
lers. If queen raising was to be con- 
sidered to supplement the income 
from honey production, beekeepers 
should remember that it will prob- 
ably take all their time during sum- 
mer. One time I tried to raise north- 
ern queens for a Texas beekeeper 
and at the same time do two or three 
other jobs. The Texas beekeeper only 
got two queens, and he wanted fifty. 


Combine Beekeeping with Your 
Regular Job 


The thing the average man will 
want to do with his bees is his regu- 
lar job. Unless that job is something 
extraordinary, he will have plenty of 
time for his bees. Doctors, lawyers, 
railroad men and many others find 
pleasure and profit in caring for bees. 
N. L. Stapleton, of Colquitt, Georgia, 
has for years combined beekeeping 
with his law practice. This worked 
out very well in the early days of his 
career, when his practice was not 
such as to take all of his time. 

A second-hand store proprietor at 
White River Junction, Vermont, used 
to have nearly forty colonies of bees 
for years, the honey crop being sold 
at his store. A beekeeper in New 
Hampshire with the greatest number 
of colonies is a milk man, and he has 
the best roadside stand featuring 
honey of any I have ever seen. 

There are many reasons why such 
men took up beekeeping. To some 
it is a hobby; to others it is a pleas- 
ure that promises returns and re- 
laxation. There is one principle in- 
volved, however, in making their 
venture a success; that was diversi- 
fication, or “not carrying all one’s 
eggs in one basket.” That is the best 
principle to follow in many places in 
a country that cannot be relied on 
successfully to support a commercial 
apiary. 

Even in places well situated for 
commercial honey production there 
are many who do not depend on bees 
alone for a living. During two trips 
to western Canada, I saw the greater 
number of beekeepers are grain 
farmers, keeping as many colonies 
as they can take care of without 
having them interfere with the regu- 
lar farm work. While there was 
sweet clover enough within reach of 
their bees to provide for an apiary 
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of commercial size, the smaller yards 
gave larger yields per colony, at the 
same time giving the owner the bene- 
fit of two incomes, one from bees and 
one from grain. 

There are no set rules for the com- 
bination of beekeeping with other 
occupations. The thing that should 
be combined will always be deter- 
mined by the customs of the country 
and the inclinations of the man 
making them. One of the things 
chosen should return a regular in- 
come to offset what may be an irregu- 
lar income from beekeeping. 

Vermont. 





The Modern Juggernaut 


Thousands of children are maimed 
annually by the Juggernaut of tuber- 
culosis. 

Why do we permit this? 

When a drunken automobile driver 
plows his way ruthlessly through a 
group of children playing in a street, 
the law is quick to step in and act. 

Tuberculosis is just as ruthless. 
With no regard for social position or 
station, it rides over children and lays 
them low. Horrible it is and still 
more horrible when we know that 
most of this loss can be prevented. 

Tuberculosis can be considered a 
children’s disease; or, to put it in an- 
other way, it usually begins in child- 
hood. From contact with those who 
have tuberculosis either an immunity 
is acquired or the beginning of actual 
disease itself. If the contact is casual, 
infrequent and not very close, the 
chances are that the child will grow 
up infected with tuberculosis but im- 
mune to severe disease attacks. If, 
on the other hand, the child lives in 
a home where there is tuberculosis 
present in an older member of the 
family and the contact is daily and 
reasonably intimate, the child’s im- 
munity breaks down and disease be- 
comes active. The child has received 
a series of large doses or massive in- 
fection and serious consequences are 
apt to follow. 

Tuberculosis associations perform 
a valiant service at this juncture. 
Supported through the Christmas seal 
sale, these organizations teach the 
public how to prevent the disease, 
find cases in time for hope of cure, 
and discover contact children in 
homes where there is tuberculosis. 

From a humanitarian and economic 
point of view, it is wise to save these 
children now. The annual Christmas 
seal sale gives every person an oppor- 
tunity to help. The money invested 
will be returned in ample dividends 
of health. 





Revised Version 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining minute? 
By darting into closed sedans 
And stinging people in it! 
—Seattle Star—N. N. D. 


Roofing Paint or Asphalt Will 
Poison Bees’ Drinking Fountain 


Tell J. H. Sturdevant, of Nebraska, 
not to use roofing paint or asphalt 
on his bees’ drinking fountain (see 
page 392 of August number, Ameri- 
can Bee Journal). It will poison the 
bees. H. W. Cleveland. 





A Commentary on “Betimes’”’ 


“Betimes” is the name of the 
mimeograph sheets issued from the 
office of the venerable secretary of 
the California Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Cary W. Hartman. The 
monthly issue of Betimes is mailed 
to the members of the Association. 
It may have a wider circulation; it 
certainly deserves to have. 


The August-September number, 
just at hand, carries symbolic repre- 
sentations of the years 1930 and 
1931 at the head of the first page. 
The year just closing is represented 
by a despondent young lady moping 
in a Morris chair, while 1931 is seen 
in the person of a brisk young boy 
on some kind of a “get there” ma- 
chine equipped with wheels, and the 
sentiment attached is, “Let us go for- 
ward—not stand still.” Maybe Mr. 
Hartman would have us get the idea 
that the 1930 person is sitting easy, 
even if she is not sitting pretty. 

In addition to some very fine talk- 
ing points in regard to the food value 
of honey, and some timely exhorta- 
tion with reference to the coming 
state convention that has_ been 
planned for Chico in November, there 
is a summary of the report of the 
Director of Agriculture on the sub- 
ject of apiary inspection. This re- 
port shows a very gratifying decrease 
in the number of diseased colonies 
found during the year just past. At 
the end of the summary the question 
is asked, “What became of the dis- 
ease?”’ And it is answered, “It was 
burned.” 

It may be that our good friend, 
Hartman, is right; and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that he is right, but, 
judging from letters at hand from 
points all the way from New York 
to California, there are many bee- 
keepers in this country who have 
tried to fight disease by destroying 
bees, hives, and other beekeeping 
equipment; and they still have dis- 
ease. The only things of which these 
writers are absolutely certain is that 
they have destroyed much valuable 
property. 

By way of contrasst, those who 
have centered their attack on disease 
itself, using approved scientific meth- 
ods of eradication, have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they have not 
only destroyed disease in their apia- 
ries, but have done no injury what- 
ever to valuable equipment. 

R. B. McCain, California. 
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Poor Conditions Tend to 
Show Disease 


Excessive rainfall the past several 
weeks seems destined to play havoc 
with a great number of colonies, 
especially those short of stores. Rob- 
bing is rampant in many places and 
many seemingly strong colonies have 
been robbed and starved out to the 
point of absconding. This applies 
even to those but a few days earlier 
in apparently good condition. 


The transplanting of “weed seed” 
will be almost a calamity where the 
neighbors’ bees are—“Oh, just awful- 
ly weak.” Nuf sed. I am buying all 
those weak colonies that can be ob- 
tained, in order to take them into 
my hospital at night and transfer 
them onto empty frames. If not al- 
ready in a starving condition, I starve 
them twenty-four to forty - eight 
hours, after which I feed on a slow 
sugar syrup in the middle of a very 
small brood body. This, of course, 
is far remote from my yards. I then 
burn all woodwork and boil out the 
wax from all combs, supers, etc. 


I have my doubts very strongly 
about boiling frames for one-half 
hour to destroy “seed.” I used to 
practice this idea considerably, but 
in following seasons I often found 
the recovered equipment was largely 
predominant in calling for treatment. 


I very much prefer the use of an 
economically constructed hive and, 
when there is need for treatment, 
remove the bees if they appear to 
be worthwhile and then use the old 
wood in the furnace immediately, 
usually the same night. I used to 
fight the idea of burning hives and 
bees, but I have converted myself by 
experience. It’s often the best way 
out. J. H. Sturdevant. 





Betty Barclay Passes Out Soda 
Fountain Recipe 


The soda fountain is an outlet for 
honey not to be overlooked. In the 
cities a large proportion of people 
are taking their mid-day lunches from 
atop stools at the drug store or the 
candy kitchen. Betty Barclay, who 
gives formulas in small quantities for 
experimental purposes to soda foun- 
tain operators who read Western 
Confectioner, not long ago led off 
her “Dainties for the Luncheonette”’ 
page with “Honied Sweet Potatoes.” 
Her recipe: 


“Boil sweet potatoes with skins. 
When about two-thirds cooked, re- 
move from fire, drain and pare. Slice 
crosswise in one-half-inch rounds. 
Place in well-greased tin and cover 
with a mixture of two-thirds honey 
and one-third butter. Bake until po- 
tatoes are a golden brown Serve at 
once, F. H. Madison. 
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Two More from Kellogg’s 
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NOURISHING \\- 
WHOLESOME 








Corn in its most delicious forms 


i COR 

Look for the Red and 

omtte” FLAKES 

Here are two more bits of honey 
publicity from the Kellogg Company, 
the first a small poster, the second a 
new leaflet with brand new recipes. 
We are sure there is a supply for you 


if you write Kellogg Cereal Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In this same number, just note how 
Kellogg’s gets a good shoulder behind 
our American Honey Institute. (See 
lead article.) The worst part of all 
that is being done for us beekeepers 
is that we make so little use of what 
is offered. Write Kellogg’s. 
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Report of Dominion Apiarist 


The report of the Dominion Apia- 
rist of Canada, C. B. Gooderham, for 
1929 is now available. It contains 
twenty-eight pages and details the 
experiments carried on during the 
past year. It is published by the 
Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa. 





“Apples for Health” —Why 
Not “Honey for Health” ? 


It was our pleasure recently to 
listen to Mr. Wolcott, who has charge 
of the campaign which the apple 
growers are putting on to stimulate 
the sale of apples under the slogan, 
“Apples for Health.” Mr. Wolcott 
spoke before the fruit men of Illinois 
on their annual horticultural tour at 
Pittsfield, Illinois, before a large 
crowd of fruit men and bee men. 

To say the least, Mr. Wolcott is a 
dynamic speaker and illustrates his 
points with sledgehammer facts which 
sway his hearers in a marvelous way. 
He understands advertising and pub- 
licity. He is in complete possession 
of the facts which have led to the 
dethroning of King Apple among the 
family of fruits during the last 
twenty years. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Wolcott brought out the fact that 
the apple used to be the fruit su- 
preme, with a ready sale and an an- 
nual production which could hardly 
keep up with the demand. Now, how- 
ever, the story is different because 
of advertising and the persistent pub- 
licity given to other fruit; the pine- 
apple, the orange, the grapefruit, the 
cranberry, and so on, have taken the 
place of the apple, which now has 
retired to a humble place among her 
sisters. 

Mr. Wolcott also admonished bee- 
keepers that they were in a similar 
position; that various manufactured, 
artificial sweets are taking the place 
of honey and that honey is on a back 
shelf in the family of sweets, waiting 
for someone to tell its story to the 
world. 

With the aid of numerous charts 
and illustrations, Mr. Wolcott showed 
how the apple has all the prime requi- 
sites for a health story and that the 
health story is the one which is now 
capturing the buying power of the 
housewife. She has so long been 
schooled in the various elements of 
diet that she is ready to buy that 
which promises her the greatest 
amount of health per dollar for her 
family. That the apple has a su- 
preme place among fruits in this re- 
spect cannot be doubted, and it is 
the purpose of the organization of 
apple growers, with their slogan, 
“Apples for Health,” to put the apple 
back on the map. 

To do this, the container manufac- 
turers have agreed to collect a cent 
per basket and three cents per barrel 
for every barrel or basket sold and 
to pass this over to the association, 
the fund to be used for advertising 
purposes. We will soon see the apple 
facing us in all its glory from the 
pages of magazines of national cir- 
culation. 

Mr. Wolcott is sincere in his advice 
to beekeepers that they should follow 
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the same course. As far as publicity 
is concerned, we are doing all that 
we can now through the American 
Honey Institute, and it is to be hoped 
that the beekeepers will see the ne- 
cessity for supporting this organiza- 
tion and adding to it from their 
pocket as well as from their lips. 
We need money for the Institute. 
The current journals carry advertise- 
ments appealing to support from bee- 
keepers, and we are informed now 
that there is to be a concerted effort 
to enlist support thoroughly through- 
out the country. G. H. Cale. 





Dorothy Shank, of American 
Stove Company, Advises 
Honey in Cooking 


Honey, as a substitute for sugar, 
is being boosted to home service de- 
partments of gas companies by Doro- 
thy E. Shank, director of the Re- 
search Kitchen of the American Stove 
Company. The American Stove Com- 
pany, a group of six divisions of 
makers of well-known stoves, has had 
an extensive research kitchen in op- 
eration for a little over a year. It 
experiments and then sends bulletins 
of the results to all who are inter- 
ested in home economics work. Miss 
Shank recently reported in American 
Gas Journal: 


“Honey was substituted for sugar 
to see whether this would make a 
satisfactory muffin, as there is a great 
deal of honey being produced and 
sold today. Many people like the 
flavor of it and some people are 
making an attempt to decrease the 
amount of sugar which is used in the 
Get. . a 


“Honey is a natural sugar and 
therefore a healthful one. It can be 
used in the place of sugar in making 
muffins with great success. It can 
be substituted for sugar in the same 
amount as though sugar had been 
used. When using honey decrease 
the amount of liquid used in the 
recipe from one cup to three-quarters 
of @ CUD... 


“It was found in the case of ginger- 
bread that honey could be substituted 
for one-half cup sugar in the original 
recipe, as the amount of water is 
decreased.” F. H. Madison. 





Jane Eddington Gives Honey 
a Regular Place 


Week after week, Jane Eddington, 
food expert for the Chicago Tribune 
syndicate, has been giving honey a 
regular place on the family table. 
Every Sunday there appears in the 
papers from coast to coast, in which 
her writings appear, a complete cata- 
logue of “Tempting Menus for the 
Week.” This does not give recipes, 
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Smithsonian Exhibit Shows “Home Life” 
of Honeybee 





A striking exhibit, showing a colony 
of honeybees living and working as 
they would in their natural environ- 
ment, is attracting much attention at 
the Smithsonian Museum in Wash- 


ington. The bees with their nest and 





but it is a complete catalogue of 
foods for every meal, for every day 
in the week. 

Keeping watch on her output for 
several months, I have noticed that 
she puts honey on the breakfast at 
least twice each week, and sometimes 
three times a week. She does not 
always name it for the same day, so 
that the family will get tired of it 
because they know for a surety that 
Tuesday or Monday or Sunday is 
Honey day. 

One thing is noticeable—she rec- 
ommends toast and honey very often. 
Sometimes she varies this by making 
it whole wheat toast and honey or 
fudges and honey. Perhaps there is 
a reason for favoring toast because 
electric toasters and gas toasters are 
advertised in the newspapers. 

As time goes on and honey is ad- 
vertised more and more in the news- 
papers there will be more and more 
syndicate writers including honey in 
their regular suggestions, because 
they will know that their readers 
will be able to get honey at the 
stores. Service, to the women who 
read the papers, to advertisers and 
to the retailers, is a leading motive 
in the publication of these household 
hints. F. H. Madison. 


honey are housed in a glass-domed 
case through which every move of the 
active little workers may be observed. 

Photo shows E. A. Avery, prepara- 
tor of the museum staff, with the ex- 
hibit. 


Two Honey Breakfasts for 
Washington 


In order to sell more automobiles, 
the motor car makers are advertising 
to sell each family two cars. News- 
papers in this busy age are urging 
that each family take two copies of 
the daily paper. All of which sug- 
gests that honey producers might 
with a certain consistency begin a 
campaign to have each person eat 
two breakfasts instead of one or none 
at all. They would have an admir- 
able precedent: the first President, 
George Washington had the habit of 
eating two breakfasts and ate honey 
at both. In his biography of the 
father of our country, W. E. Wood- 
ward tells of Washington’s plantation 
life in Virginia: 

“He rose invariably at daybreak. 
. . » Without waking Martha or any 
of the guests he would go softly 
down stairs to his breakfast. This 
consisted of cornmeal hoecakes, honey 
and several cups of tea.... 

“In the course of the morning he 
would return and change his clothes. 
Then he ate a second breakfast, con- 
sisting of ham and eggs, or fresh fish, 
with corn cakes, honey and tea.” 


F. H. Madison. 
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“Tit for Tat” 


By R. B. 


WAS much amused by your clip- 
ping and the remarks by yourself 
thereon (page 601, December). 

No doubt the man who wrote of 
the “vastly superior home product” 
believed himself justified. But, after 
all, apart from unripe, thin, fer- 
mented, or even dirty honey, the 
superiority of honey as judged by 
flavor and color is very much a mat- 
ter of taste. 

The rather “highly spiced flavor’ 
of California and other American 
honeys may quite probably be re- 
garded in America as ‘superior” to 
our best English or Scottish honeys. 
It is a question of taste. I have with 
my own ears heard two men, who 
are undoubtedly good judges, but 
whose tastes differed widely, describe 
California honey and Scottish heather 
honey as both first class and al- 
together inferior in quality. These 
men were Scotch and American. I 
need not say which was which. 

However, flavors appeal to us in 
Great Britain. It seems to me that 
the hostility shown towards Ameri- 
can comb honey by some persons 
over here is rather shortsighted and 
tends to show an unreasonable bias. 
Twelve thousand combs were bought 
and sold, by one firm in Scotland, 
which came from California. But 
there is no doubt that every section 
produced in Great Britain was sold 
also and at much higher prices than 
the California honey. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that while this is so, 
we should not be too much inclined 
to grumble. I am rather inclined 
to believe that, taking a broad view 
of the matter, the importation of 
these sections will help stimulate the 
general demand for honey. 

There is, however, one bad fea- 
ture. The American honey is re- 
tailed at a very much lower price 
than British home product, and I am 
told that the retailers are getting a 
larger percentage of profit even then. 
In which case there can be no shadow 
of doubt that the prices obtained by 
the producers in California must be 
such as to almost, if not entirely, pre- 
vent a fair profit being obtained by 
them, and thus it follows that such 
exports from California amount to 
“dumping.” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
but to judge from wholesale prices 
of California honey quoted here, the 
beekeeper who produces this honey 
does not obtain much “hire” at all. 

And now, sir, “tit for tat,” you 
know. I would point out to you that, 
however low the estimate of Cali- 
fornia honey may be here in Great 
Britain, it is at any rate vastly higher 
than that of your people in America. 

One of the most remarkable facts 
in American beekeeping is the ab- 
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surd prices at which your own honey 
sells to your own people. It is ap- 
parently valued little more highly 
than sugar. I have always be- 
lieved this to be accounted for by 
two or three facts which, though I 
have the ill luck never yet to have 
visited America, do seem to me to 
dominate the situation. 


Firstly: You sell all your honey, or 
nearly all, in a liquid form. Now 
heated honey is never quite equal 
to unheated, say what you will, and 
whenever heating is carried on, much 
honey is certain to be quite spoiled; 
also honey in liquid form is messy 
and sticky and many homewives 
strongly object to this. I myself 
have come across cases where hotel 
managers have a rule against honey 
because it makes such a sticky mess 
of knives, plates, etc. 


Secondly: You use a glass jar of 
such shape as to make it as difficult 
as possible to extract the honey when 
liquid, and nearly impossible when 
granulated. 


Thirdly: You make a great mistake 
in laying so much stress on the color 
of honey. “White” honey has be- 
come a mania with you. This is only 
a fad, but it has the bad effect of 
diverting the attention of the public 
from the real value of honey as a 
food and as a delicacy. It is very 
doubtful if water-white honey is ever 
equal to a good clover honey. Cer- 
tainly no American honey that has 
come my way is, to the British taste, 
equal to our own sainfoin clover 
blend, and I have by me samples of 
some of the finest honeys (according 
to American taste) produced in your 
country. England. 


(This criticism should be read by 
our producers.—Editor. ) 





Ann Box Candies 


3 lbs. gran. sugar 2 ozs. of baking 

1 lb. compound soda 

2 lemon gratings 3% lbs. cake 

8 ozs. chop’d raisins flour 

4 ozs. ground nut 4 ozs. rolled oats 
meats % oz. salt 

% pt. honey 8 ozs. cocoanut 

% pt. molasses % oz. cinnamon 
(light) 8 eggs 


Work together sugar, compound, 
soda and lemon gratings; add eggs 
gradually; next add the honey, mo- 
lasses and cinnamon, and lastly the 
flour, rolled oats, nut meats and 
raisins which haye been dredged in 
the flour. Cut out with cutter and 
place on greased pans, wash the top 
with milk and bake at 375 F.—H. 
Camille Den Doven, Director of Food 
Laboratories, H. A. Johnson Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 





A Good Reply 


Question: I don’t read any bee 
magazine. When one comes to me, 
I set it aside and it remains for 


years. What do you think of my 
custom? 
Reply: Your method is certainly 


a simple one and may be the best 
for you, for there are three kinds 
of beekeepers: the ones who know 
everything and do not need to learn 
more; the ones who know something 
and wish to learn more, and the 
ones who know nothing and do not 
wish to learn anything. I do not 
know whether you belong to the first 
or the third class, but the bee maga- 
zines are published for the second 
class.—Apicoltore Moderno. 





Honey Coming Into Its Own 
in the Pacific Northwest 


Honey is beginning to come into 
its own in the Pacific Northwest, if 
the amount of publicity which it re- 
ceives is an indication. During June 
the household departments of the 
leading newspapers featured straw- 
berries served with cream and honey, 
and published several recipes which 
called for honey as one of the in- 
gredients. The following editorial 
was clipped from the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of June 23 under the 
title, “Eat More Honey”: 


“When it comes to reaching for a 
sweet, the bee is undismayed by the 
specter of its future shadow. It 
would have to travel 40,000 miles to 
gather a pound of nectar. It will go 
as far as six miles for one tiny dab, 
but rarely travels more than two. It 
is not profitable for bees to be kept 
more than a mile from their raw 
material and they should be placed 
in the midst of it. Thus beekeepers 
are forced to be more or less no- 
madic, moving their stands to the 
source of nectar. 

“This state’s distinctive honey is 
made from fireweed, a wild, stalky 
plant which has a habit of retreating 
from civilization. Fine quality also 
is obtained from blackberry, rasp- 
berry, clover and alfalfa blooms. 

“These bee facts and others are 
supplied by the Western Washington 
Beekeepers’ Association, which origi- 
nated the cooperative method of pro- 
ducing and marketing honey. The 
state produces about two million 
pounds a year, but the market has 
suffered since Germany, which has 
until recently imported twelve million 
pounds a year, raised the duty from 
8 to 7 cents a pound. 

“Besides being very agreeable to 
the taste, honey is a most important 
source of sweets. Eat more of it 
and feed more of it to your children. 
You will help their health and the 
health of a state industry which needs 
encouragement.” 


American Bee Journal 
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More About 
Bee Veils 


s . 
By Betty Bee 


I THINK I told you before that the 
subject of bee veils is a question- 
able topic at our house. It is one 
upon which John and I have argued 
no end. John keeps adding to his 
original collection of beekeeping mil- 
linery until I feel sure one of these 
days some enterprising university 
will ask him in the interest of science 
to donate his outfit to their beekeep- 
ing museum. I have occasionally 
mildly suggested to John that if one 
or two of them do not meet his re- 
quirements for self-defense, why not 
wear half a dozen or more at once, 
for surely then what one lacked, or 
where the other was weak, they might 
through their combined protection 
secure suitable results. 

But no; John will wear but one at 
a time, then a new model is added. 
Well, this summer I took matters into 
my own hands. We have a pleasant 
custom at our house of making the 
days when John goes to an outapiary 
for any length of time a sort of gala 
occasion with a lunch or camp fire 
picnic. I go along to get a bit of 
change and to do my legal bit as 
back-seat beekeeper. However, in 
one of these yards, after several en- 
durance tests, I for one refused to 
go, and even John, who is not easliy 
browbeaten by bees, admitted those 
bees were rather ‘“quarrelsome.” 
“Quarrelsome”’! I tell you frankly 
those bees were a cross between the 
wickedest hornets that ever lived and 
a real demon. I thought I knew some- 
thing about bees—but those bees! It 
was not long tongues those bees were 
bred for, I know—nothing so com- 
mon as that! Had Dr. Phillips or 
Prof. Millen or some of those other 
high-brow gentlemen whose business 
it is to measure bees’ tongues been 
given some of these bees, they would 
have reversed their statistics; and if 
Dr. Merrill or Dr. Bruce Lineburg, 
whose job it is to report on the ca- 
pacity of bees’ “tummies,” had meas- 
ured the stings of these bees, their 
report would have astonished the sci- 
entific world and the entomology de- 
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partments would have demanded a 
recount. 


Whenever John had to work in that 
yard he bundled up in an armor that 
would have done credit to a knight of 
old, but he always seemed to leave 
some vulnerable part somewhere. The 
bees, too, seemed to be decidedly 
acrobatic and, in addition to stinging 
so vigorously, had such a reach that 
John vowed one of them could stand 
on the end of his sleeve and sting 
him under the armpit. And not only 
this, but they were experts as crawl- 
ers. If John wore “zipper” coveralls, 
they managed to crawl into the loop 
at the top and thus find themselves 
within his bee veil; and they had a 
playful way of creeping into button- 
holes that was most disconcerting, to 
say the least. It was quite evident 
that a lot of them had been trained 
in some previous incarnation as foot- 
ball players, for one would get its 
head into a _ buttonhole, and _ its 
friends, all halfbacks and fullbacks, 
would get behind and push and shove 
each other through. It must have 
been a great game for them. John 
once declared they found the button- 
hole in the flap over his shirt pocket 
and had a lively game of pushing 
each other through, and I could not 
help thinking how astonished they 
must have felt when they found 
themselves just where they started. 

So picnicking at that yard was 
abandoned and John went alone until 
one night things reached a crisis and 
he returned to unburden himself 
upon his family hearthstone in that 
forceful, interesting way men are 
privileged to do—a way that custom 
has forbidden us women to use, since 
it would be “unladylike,” but which 
must be a great relief to one’s nerv- 
ous system. John’s language was 
rather strong, I must admit, though 
in my heart he was only expressing 
in masculine terms what I had in 
feminine thought affirmed; but in 
that tactless, unsympathetic way we 
women sometimes have, when he had 
quieted down a bit, I remarked: 


“Well, you bet if I had to work with 
bees like those, I’d have a really bee- 
proof suit.”” To which he instantly 
replied: “Well, if you know of any 
way to make a bee-proof suit to keep 
these demons off and out, I’d like to 
see you do it.” 

Now if you want a woman to do 
a thing, just try to make her think 
that you think she can’t. I HAD to 
make a bee-proof suit now; my honor 
depended upon it. Of course, after 
all these years of observation and 
discussion, I was not entirely without 
ideas of the subject so again I went 
over them all—the virtues and short- 
comings of John’s collection. I read 
and re-read some of the literature so 
freely distributed upon the subject. 
I hunted up that fine article by Mr. 
W. P. Southworth in the January 
Journal, 1930, and I decided he was 
almost on the right track, but not 
exactly. I did a lot of quiet think- 
ing, then I made up my list and went 
to town. 

First I visited one of those inter- 
esting “New York clothing stores” 
where you are offered “five-dollar 
value for $1.98,” and I bought one 
of those nifty straw hats, the kind 
the young sheiks have been sporting 
this summer, the same type we 
women discarded after the Gibson- 
girl-high-pompadour days of the early 
700’s. I tried it on carefully and the 
gallant Hebrew clerk informed me it 
was a three-dollar value for only 48 
cents and was exceedingly becom- 
ing—which was remarkable salesman- 
ship, and I hope his boss raised his 
salary as a compensation for what 
that last remark must have done to 
his conscience. Then I went to the 
hardware store and bought a six-inch 
piece of copper-wire netting; then to 
the dry goods store for half a yard 
of heavy muslin, four yards of very 
HEAVY yard-wide crash (duck will 
do, but crash is heavier), one-half 
yard of narrow elastic, enough three- 
inch elastic to go about my hips, and 
a spool of heavy linen thread. When 
I got home John asked me what I 
intended to do. I told him I was 
making a bee veil that would be not 
only sting- but bee-proof, and he 
looked me over in the same sympa- 
thetic way the Hebrew clerk did when 
I tried oh my hat! 

First I snipped off a little of the 
wire to make my visor narrower in 
the back than at the front. Then I 
bound all the wire carefully with 
bands of muslin, using the stout linen 
thread, since cotton thread cuts too 
easily. Then, beginning at the back 
of my hat, I sewed the binding of the 
straight edge of my wire around the 
brim of my hat, joining the bindings 
tightly and firmly at the back. Next 
I took an eight-inch piece of my crash 
and fastened it with stout, firm 
stitches in a seam to the lower binding 
of my wire, closing it at the back in 
a French seam. For want of a better 

(Continued on page 545) 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


CONTROL OF BEEMOTH 


Please give me your best remedy for con- 
trol of the beemoth. I have lost two weak 
colonies this year. 

By the way, I will give you a bit of ex- 
perience with my bees: On the 14th, 23rd 
and 25th of last month I had a fine swarm 
each day and hived each by first drawing 
a frame of brood and placing in new body 
and shaking the limb on which they were 
hanging in front of it, into which they went. 

hey are simply doing fine. How will this 
do for this time of year? MISSISSIPPI. 


Answer—The waxmoth does not destroy 
colonies of bees that are healthy, but simply 
takes what remains of weak or queenless 
colonies. So the remedy is to keep your 
colonies strong and with good queens. If 
you have some weak colonies, reduce them 
to the number of combs that their bees can 
cover and make sure that they have queens. 
You will not need to be afraid of moths then. 

Your success with swarms as late as Sep- 
tember is wonderful. You must make sure 
that they have enough honey to go through 
the winter. 


SECTION HONEY FOR STORES 


I have three hives of bees, ten-frame hives 
with section supers above. hese sections 
are very well filled and I want the bees to 
— for winter stores. How should I do 
this 


I do not know if I should leave the supers 
on or not, yet I see no way if do not. 
Please answer by mail. I enclose stamp. 
thank you for any information. I have been 
a reader of the Journal for over two years. 

ARKANSAS. 

Answer—The bees can use the honey out 
of those sections in the winter, if they are 
left on top of the hive. But I would not 
leave either separators or honey board—just 
the super in which the sections are located. 

It would be better if your bees had full 
brood combs filled with honey. But they 
can surely use the honey out of those sec- 
tions as they need it. 


CELLAR WINTERING 


1. I have lots of trouble with mice in 
fall after brood rearing is over and the hives 
are out of doors, yet before I wish to take 
the bees down to the cellar. Mice get in 
their entrances and the bees get very noisy. 
I have one colony that carries out bits of 
wax and I would like to have your idea of 
what I can do to keep mice out of their 
entrances. 

2. And will you please advise just at what 
time I should take my bees down cellar to 
be safe? They do not come out to take 
flights, and I wish to know just what time 
would be best to take them down cellar. 

WISCONSIN. 


Answer—1. Make the entrance to your 
hive shallower. Three-eighths of an inch is 
amply sufficient for bees and is.too shallow 
for the ordinary mouse. Even a quarter 
inch would do for the bees. But the aver- 
age beehive has entrances usually pretty 
close to a half inch. I do not wish to object 
to a deep entrance, as it allows the bees to 
ventilate more readily in summer; but in 
cold weather, especially when there are 
mice about, it is best to have shallow en- 
trances. Make a gauge and nail a strip on 
the entrance fitted by the gauge. 

2. We put the bees in the cellar at the 
first cold weather of November. In Wis- 
consin it should probably be done early in 
the month. Just after a flight, when the 
weather turns suddenly cold, is the best 
time, in our opinion. 


DIVIDING FOR WINTER 


When uniting bees at honeyflow time to 
produce section honey, what is the most 
practical way to divide them again for win- 
tering? They seem too strong for a single- 
story hive. NEW YORK. 


Answer—If I had not divided those united 
colonies, I would prefer to winter them as 
they are and divide them only after the 
spring is well opened and when queens may 
be given to either side. 

I do not believe there will be any diffi- 
culty in wintering those large colonies in 
single stories. If it is found difficult, better 
put on two stories and plenty of honey. 
They will make wonderfully strong colonies 
in spring and you will be glad that you kept 
them thus. Dividing late in the fall is a 
risky business. 


AMOUNT OF FEED 

I have some colonies of bees that will 
have to be fed. How much sugar and water 
to mix, and what do you put in it to keep 
it from granulating, and how much to a 
hive. Give full description to feed bees. 

ARKANSAS. 

Answer—lIt takes about twenty pounds of 
sugar for each gallon of water to make a 
syrup for the bees. If you can put in about 
two pounds of honey, it will prevent the 
syrup from crystallizing. If you do not 
have honey, add a teaspoonful of tartaric 
acid to the syrup in the above quantity. 

To feed the bees, put the feed in tin cans 
and make a few small holes in the cover of 
the cans, inverting them on the brood combs 
in the hive. An empty super is used to 
cover the cans. We also use an ordinary 
linen cloth tied over the mouth of the can. 
In that case you should invert the can over 
a dish so that some of the syrup will leak 
into the dish. The atmospheric pressure 
keeps the liquid from leaking out, after it 
has been inverted a minute or two. Give 
20 to 25 pounds to each colony. 

For long descriptions of how to feed bees, 
refer yourself to the books on beekeeping. 
The question and answer department can 
only give short answers. 


SAVING HONEY IN PARTLY FILLED 
SECTIONS 


I have several supers of honey which is 
only partly capped. The uncapped part is 
turning sour. These supers are over venti- 
lated escape boards, where I placed them to 
prevent the bees from storing dark buck- 
wheat honey. These are standard ten-frame 


bodies and are about half capped. I would 
like to save this honey if I can. Can you 
advise me? CONNECTICUT. 


Answer—It is quite probable that the 
reason why your honey is turning sour is 
because you have kept the bees away from 
it. They would probably have ripened it. 

I would advise you to extract the un- 
capped honey first and keep it separate from 
the capped honey, which is probably unfer- 
mented. Then you may heat that uncapped 
honey for a while over water, at a tempera- 
ture of not over 140 degrees. It will evap- 
orate the ferment, and, although the honey 
will not be as good as it ought to be, it will 
probably do to sell as second grade. 


WINTERING NUCLEI 


I have a lot of nuclei. Can I winter them 
on top of a strong colony by putting a queen 
excluder on top of colony and not have queen 
and bees killed, giving them a quite small 
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entrance to go in and out? These nuclei 
have about three good combs of bees; in 
other words, will cover three combs with 
bees, with young queens. 

I have 150 colonies, divided in three dif- 
ferent yards a good distance apart. I did 
fairly well considering the dry weather. I 
requeen every two years—about half every 
year. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answer—If both the strong colony and 
the nucleus have plenty of food, I don’t 
believe there will be any trouble in placing 
them the way you suggest. But when you 
move the nucleus there will be some loss 
of bees who will return to the old stand. I 
would prefer to winter those nuclei in the 
cellar, if you have a good, dry one. We 
have wintered nuclei without any loss at all, 
and they consume very little honey if the 
cellar is at the right temperature, about 45 
degrees. Put them in in November and take 
them out early in April. It is important 
that they should have between ten and fif- 
teen pounds of honey. 





Government Chemist Perfects 
Method of Using Milk, Sugar 
Honey and Cane Syrup in 
Candy Making 


A correspondent sends in a clipping 
from the Tampa Sunday Tribune of 
April 27 which tells of a good candy 
manufactured experimentally from 
milk sugar, honey and cane syrup. 
H. S. Paine, Government expert on 
carbohydrates, who conducts. the 
work, says that if the new flavors 
find popular appeal, and a manufac- 
turing process within the commercial 
limits of cost can be found, the dis- 
covery may open new markets for 
three great products. 

The dariy industry wanted a better 
utilization of sweet whey, a by- 
product from which milk sugar is 
produced. By a number of different 
formule, Paine substituted lactose 
for glucose in making hard candy, 
or substituted lactose for cane sugar. 
One formula called for 10 per cent 
lactose and 90 per cent cane sugar. 
The result was a light brown, crystal- 
line candy of a new, but pleasant, 
flavor. 

The use of honey has presented 
some difficulties. Most kinds of candy 
have to be heated in manufacture, 
and heating discolors honey. Paine 
says the alternatives are to find a 
way to add honey to the preparation 
without cooking it or single out a 
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Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 
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kind of honey that will stand a cer- 
he tain amount of heat. 
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Bees Swallowed at Drinking 
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Don’t drink water out of a hydrant, 













Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 








oe is a warning that Otto Rabke, of Our Non-sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
eo Yorktown, Texas, gives after swal- Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
p- lowin b whieh had entered the doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
ey g a bee f ‘ust and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
‘ill faucet of the hydrant or water jus of our foundation. We furnish a full line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 

before Rabke put his mouth over it 

for a drink. GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 

The bee was washed into his mouth 

2m and a painful, discomforting swell- 
en ing resulted, with shortness of breath. P s eas ° 
si W. H. M. Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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American Honey Institute 
(Continued from page 531) 


“For example, it would seem that 
a product labeled unqualifiedly as 
honey candy would be likely to con- 
vey to the consumer the impression 
that the sweetening ingredient is ex 

isively honey. If another sugar 
like sucrose, were employed in addi- 
tion to honey, it would be necessary, 
in order to avoid misbranding, for the 
label to make an appropriate decla 
ration of that fact On the other 
hand, if the product were labeled as 
honey-flavored candy, it would prob- 
ably be regarded as in compliance 
with the law if it contained a suffi- 
cient amount of honey to impart 
characteristic and noticeable honey 
flavor. 

“Not long ago we had under con 
sideration a baked product which con 
tained both honey and sucrose. Fo1 
obvious reasons I will not give the 
exact labeling used on the product, 
but the name “Honey Cookies” will 
serve to illustrate the type of label 
ing. We held that such a name would 
not be applicable unless the product 
contained sufficient honey to charac 
terize the product with a definite 
honey flavor. Experimental work by 
the baker showed it to be impossible t 
incorporate enough honey in that par 
ticular article to give a flavor without 
giving the product unacceptable phys 
ical characteristics. It was found, 
however, that honey could be used 
in sufficient quantity to give a defi 
nite sweetening effect without th 
employment of any other sugar, and 
it was finally determined that such 
product could be legitimately labele 
as ‘Honey Sweetened Cookies.’ If 
honey and sugar had been employed, 
each of them conveying a definite 
sweetening value, it would have been 
proper to label the product ‘Honey 
and Sugar Sweetened Cookies.’ 

“By appropriate q ialification of 
the label, an indication of the pres 
nee of honey may usually be giver 
without at the same time creating 


alse and misleading impression i 
the mind of the consumer. I belie, 
vou will be able to extend the priz 
‘iples outlined above to the product 
tbout which you nquire hone 
bread, honey rolls, honey fudge 
noney ice cream. When sold unde 


uch names, these articles should con 
tain honey as their exclusive sat 


charine or sweetening agent. This 


know you will recognize to be in har 
mony with the pronouncement of tl 
United States Supreme Court in tl 


vinegar case.” 


Eckert to Ohio 


J. E. Eckert, of the Intermountal 
Field Laboratory, has been grant 


leave of absence for further stud 


it the Ohio State University. 


. NN 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


\ 








Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 


this department each month. 


Secretaries and other officers 


rganizations 


who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before 
the fifteenth of the month preceding publication. Frequently notices are 
received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all 


Coffey County (Kansas) Meeting 
The next meeting of the Coffey 
County Beekeepers’ Assoociation will 
e held in the court room in Burling- 
yn on November 23, after noon. 
Kathleen Williams, President. 
State Convention, Chico, California, 


November 18, 1930 


From the California “Betimes” of 
October we learn that the State Bee- 
keepers’ Association of California 
will hold its convention at Chico on 
November 18, 19 and 20. Groups of 
beekeepers are chartering cars and 
‘oming by automobile from various 
parts of the state. 


Rocky Mountain Honey Company 
Exhibit 

One of the most attractive exhibits 
at the Utah State Fair, held October 
5 to 11 in Salt Lake City, and one 
which stimulated interest in honey 
and bees, was that of the Rocky 
Mountain Honey Company. The ex- 
hibit was a pretentious affair, occupy- 
ing a generous amount of space. 

Live bees buzzed in a glassed-in 
case in the lower part of the exhibit. 
About the bees were beeswax models 
of tiny dolls, honey candy in various 
izes and shapes, and, in the _ back- 
ground, jars and cans of honey set 
forth in a most attractive arrange- 


ment, appealing to young and old 
alike. Honeycombs were also stacked 
up in neat piles. G. Perrins. 


Apalachicola Valley Association Pools 
Carload of Honey 
Another full carload of 
tupelo honey was recently shipped 
from Apalachicola Valley, Florida, 
by the Apalachicola Valley Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. It consisted of 300 
containing two five-gallon tins 
The honey was refined under 
Federal warehouse’ regulations, it 
was stated, and other carloads will 
shipped as fast as refining can be 
completed. The Apalachicola Valley 
offers the finest location in the South 
for honey production, according to 

the Apalachicola Valley Times. 

L. D. Bray, South Carolina. 


delicious 


Cases 


each, 


Woodford County Meeting of Illinois 
Mr. Alfred E. Thomas, secretary- 
isurer, called the annual meeting 
the apiary of Benjamin H. Fischer 

near Roanoke, September 26. The 

president, Mr. J. P. Scheid, was pres- 
ent with his class of Eureka high 
ool boys, who showed much inter- 


( ne iplary and hone Tt ‘ 
: 1 
Opel Xplalne tl l ere 
Wa {? a enadance ) e¢ 
| 
KECHE ne cout I] ( DD ( 
Was CSE i rt r ( 
gran ine frst L¢ lay oO early 
; ] + + 
il ql é tine row ) ne ine 1cle 


nome-made ice crean and Cak 
Mrs. F 


the meeting 


A New Alberta Association 


Beekeepers In tne vicinity of Cal 
gary, Albei Canada, have recently 
organized an association known a 
Calgary and Dist Beekeepers’ A 
sociation, with Frank Marriott pre 


dent; J. C. Leslie, vice-president, and 


I G G yodhall, ecre iry 
An ¢ It Was Ne t the Calgat 
Horticultural Show in Augu Phe 
v1 ng public wa irprised to learn 
that honey is produced commercially 
in that vicinity, and much interest 
e 


was manife sted. 
New Pasco County (Florida) 
Association 


Beekeepers’ A 


sociation Wa recentl organized at a 
meeting held in Zephyrhills, Florida 
M. | Darby, « Zephyrhills, was 
elected esident WW V. Blanton 
president of the stat sociation, and 
R | Fo { ‘ ! ! ( ! 
were ! ( ‘ 


The Mid-West Horticultural Show 


We wan re 1 i} reader 
that there are abo S600 « h pre 
miums to be paid on honey displayed 
it th M West how at Shenandoah, 
lowa, Nove n } er 11 16 . © I 
test ern hee n ©! il Vvhere 
in the United State ind Canada and 
it is | ed tha ‘ rie vill ( 
fron reatel a i ( in W 
forme vs Write Prof. F. B 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa, for premiun 


list and rules 


Februa Vv League Meeting in Toronto 


The annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League and 
other beekeep ng organizations, to be 
held at Toronto, February 9-12, 
promises to mark a forward step in 
the progress of the industry. At th 
time problems of great importance 


to the industry 
According to present plans, the 
American Honey Institute an 
Bee Industries Association wil 
} 


their meetings on 


wa) 
+. 
b> 


9, nd he Apiary Inspectors of 
Ame? i1and Ontario beekeepers will 
mee conjunction with the League 
ogram of February 10 to 12. 
Arrangements for these meetings 
r eing made through a committee 
enti! the Ontario Beekeepe rs’ 
\ ciation and Ontario Honey Pro 
ducers’ Cooperative William <A 
Weil Foronto, wl chairman 
nn ee report hat plat 
‘ t ip nicely for the ente 
! oO the del t¢ A honey 


being planned as one of 


M. C. Tanquary, Presi 
\m. Honey Producers’ League. 
J. A. Munroe, Sec’y-Trea 


dent, 


Minnesota Convention at St. Paul 


Novem 





Minnesot 


r 20 and 21 a beekeepe rs 

ll hold their annual convention in 
he iditorium a he Agricultural 
college University Farm, St. Paul. 
Proble) of production and market- 
ing will be discussed by prominent 
Minne beekeepers and by a num 
ber of out-of-state men 

Minnesota Short Course 


On November 17, 18 and 19 a short 
( rse In beekeeping will be held at 
the Agricultural College, St. Paul. 
I Irs primarily for beginners 
n beekeeping and deals with the fun 
damentals of beekeeping practice, but 
vill also include a discussion of a 
number of topics of importance to 
commercial beekeepers, such as win 
tering, varm control, bee disease 
cont l, marketing, package bees, ete 
For further information on the short 

irse, write to Director of Short 
Courses or to M. C. Tanquary, Uni- 
ersity Farm, St. Paul 


in December 
vard of **Wis 
that the 
convention of Wisconsin State 


Reekes rs’ \ sociat | to be 


Convention 
From the bulletin 


cKeeping, we note 


Wisconsin 


held 
n the senate chamber, State Capitol, 
Madison, December 4 and 5. No 
ther details are available 
J. J. Brown Elected Head of Georgia 
Peekeepers’ Association 
At : ecting, at Waycross, of the 
Ge ia Beekeepers’ Association, J. J. 
Brown, former commissioner of agri 
culture wa elected president; Cor- 
! ( rgia, Was named as the con 
‘ ty for 1951 
Other officers: J. W. Cash, Bogart, 
e-president; L. N. Hodges, 
Oliver, second vice-president; W. O. 
Dewhber Savannah, third vice-presi- 


Hamlin, Macon, fourth 
ice-president; J. J. Wilder, Way- 
cro fifth vice-president; J. B. 
Hunter Quitman, secretary - treas- 
rer. 

The most interesting point of this 


meeting centered about cooperative 
ting of honey. L. D. Bray. 
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Outstanding Books for Winter Reading 


PVLIVLIVIVIVIVIVIVIVIPIVIS At Money Saving Prices 


As the pes curls and the a warms, 
spend your cozy hours with these books, 
so fruitful in facts about the beloved bees. xF*x*@ 


Class One Books 


) 
-) 
‘) 
9) 


{OBESE EERCOHPR OHO 


The Honeybee Huber’s New Observations American Honey Plants 
By Langstroth and Dadant on Bees By Frank C. Pellett 
Postpaid .... . $2.50 Translated by C. P. Dadant Postpaid . . . . . $3.00 





Postpaid . . . . . $3.00 























Langstroth’s masterpiece has run A new edition of the first book 


through many editions in many on honey plants in the English 
languages—English, French, Span- The original work of the blind language. Many new pictures, 
ish or Italian. The world’s most naturalist who first learned the much new material, extensively re- 
popular bee book. 438 pages, more mysteries of the hive. 200 pages, written. Most complete book on 
than 200 illustrations, cloth bound. beautifully bound. honey plants. 


* Any two Class One books, $5.00, postpaid. All three for $7.00. 
7 


* Class Two books may be included in the above group offers by adding 75 cents for each book chosen. 


Class Two Books 


First Lessons in Beekeeping, Outapiaries, Dadant System of Beekeep- 

’ ‘ » ‘ « y ¥ ‘ « “q ° 
by C. P. Dadant 1.00 by M. G. Dadant $1.00 ing, by C. P. Dadant ____$1.00 

Cloth bound; 167 pages; 178 Every phase of outapiary man- Full directions for keepi 
illustrations. Tells just what the agement by one who was raised in " . irections for keeping mare 
beginner wants to know. active work in the bee yard. bees with less labor by the use of 

the big hive. 

A Thousand Answers to Bee- Controlled Mating of the . . 
a, _— by Dr. 19 Queenbee, Lloyd R. Watson, $1.00 Practical Queen Rearing, by 
Cc. C. Miller $1.25 ' : oe ‘rank ellet 

Tt — ro , ht The technical description of Frank C. Pellett $1.00 

nousands of beekeepers brough controlled mating. . < 
their perplexing problems to Dr. , an a meade of quan seer. 
Miller. M. G. Dadant selected a a ing in common use fully described 
thousand of most common interest. Beekeeping in the South, by and freely illustrated. 

Kenneth Hawkins $1.00 


A description of beekeeping in 
the southern states. 


* Any two Class Two books for $1.75; any three for $2.50; any four for $3.25; all seven for $5.25. 


* Class One books may be included in any combination by adding $2.35 for each book selected. 


American Bee Journal .*. Hamilton, Illinois 








The American Bee Journal one year (new or renewal) may be included in any of the above combinations by 
adding 75 cents to your remittance. 
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More About Bee Veils 
(Continued from page 539) 
I shall this 


name, call muslin 
curtain. 

By this time dear John had left off 
all work in the bee lot and had estab- 
lished himself in the rocking chair to 
watch and incidentally do a bit of 
back-seat driving also. Next I took 
my heavy crash and folded it to make 
what we women call a “butterfly 
blouse,” a sort of bag-effect shirt with 
no shoulder seam, the sleeves and 
waist in one piece. I cut it long 
enough to come well down over my 
hips, leaving it about once and a half 
as big at the waist as my regular 
dresses are and leaving the sleeves 
to come well down over the fingers 
and about twice as wide as an ordi- 
nary sleeve at the cuff line. (Don’t 
be afraid of having it too big.) Then 
I sewed it tightly at the underarm 
seams. 

Next I cut a neck in my garment 
exactly the size of the bottom of my 
muslin curtain, making the opening 
a little lower in front than in the 
back, and sewed it firmly in a flat 
seam. Then I plaited and sewed the 
bottom of my “butterfly waist’ to 
the wide elastic for a hip belt; 
hemmed the sleeves at the wrist and 
ran the narrow elastic through, sew- 
ing the ends to make the wrists tight. 

I tried it on, and John tried it on. 
I put it on over my coveralls and 
tried the effect. I went out and 
showed it to the bees at our home 
yard and they looked me over, but 
made no special comments. I then 
determined to try it out on John’s 
demons; but my costume still needed 
a few accessories to make it a com- 
plete success. I dipped a pair of 
stout canvas gloves in linseed oil and 
dried them. I saw to it that my cover- 
alls were of extra heavy material. 
Then, donning my coveralls, heavy 
shoes and puttees, I slipped on my 
new hat-waist-veil ensemble, put on 
my gloves, drew my sleeves with 
their tight elastic well down to my 
knuckles, and set forth undaunted 
among that yard of demons. 

It was really funny. Those bees 
acted so sort of amazed. Sting? Did 
they sting? Surely. Of course they 
stung, but they did not sting ME. 
Nobody cares how much bees sting 
if the stings do not become too per- 
sonal! Did they crawl? Only on the 
outside, which did not matter to me 
a bit. Besides, there were no button- 
holes to play football through; the 
hat shaded my eyes, the big piece of 
Wire screen gave ventilation, the 
roominess of my crash blouse was 
comfortable and free for movement, 
and the elastic at hips and wrists gave 
no chance for creeping-crawling in- 
vestigation or attack. John went, he 
Saw, and was convinced. In fact he 
Was so pleased that he then and there 
adopted my outfit and I had to im- 
mediately make one for him to get 


my 
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OUR APPRECIATION 


It is with a heart full 
orders you have given us 





of thanks that we ext 
this 


nd our appreciation of the 
season 


7 _— Pe y rrey 

QUANTITY vs. QUALITY 
Some of our competitors and customers (because of envy or some bees 
or queens that were not up to usual high standard, or because of 
unfavorable weather or bad management) have taken occasion to make 
the statement that high production lowers quality. While it is a fact that 
our production does run high, it is also a fact that high quality goes hand 


our 


in hand with high production. It is true with bees and queens the same 
J, as many other items A large production will justify many things that 
( add to quality, whereas they would not be istified by a smaller production. 
\\} We do not know what anyone else produced, but we doubt very much if 
J our production per man will run higher than the average. 
( If the bees that you have produce 10,000 pounds of honey and you 
| make up your mind to produce 20,000 pounds, and you double your number 
¥ of colonies and equipment, it doesn’t mean that you have lowered the 
2) quality of your honey. That is exactly what we do with our bees and 
a queens and there is no reason it should affect their quality. 
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| 
S We guarantee everything we sell to be as good as money will buy, and 
2) if it is not, to buy back. 
¥ | ; 
\e We are here to make beekeeping more pleasant and profitable to you 
¥ as well as ourselves What success we both might have will depend in a 
d) large measure on a mutual understanding between you, as the buyer, and 
¥ | us, as the produce: The height of our ambition is to furnish you pack- 
\ age bees and queens that will give you bumper crops of honey 
~ 
)) " — _ os . —— 7 , _— 
Y| THE STOVER APIARIES .. TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 
& —s" : | 
QOQDDWDRDOWDdOdDP2O_UDV:»D DPV LPI LPSW DPW DWID 
y L$ , Che . y ? 
Are You Asking---How Shall 1 Sell My Honey? 
The answer is easy! Beekeepers are fast learning that the best market is the 
home market. Honey packed in attractive containers sells best. 
Build up your local market Decorate your grocer helves with rows of your 
choice honey neatly marked with your attractive label 
If you do not find a stock label in our catalog which meets your needs, send 
us your ideas and we will put them in color. 
We also furnish stationery, business cards, selling helps, show cards, in fact 
all the printing needs of the beekeeper. Catalogues on request. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
(r 





ROOT SERVICE 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


If you like good CONTAINERS 


—we have them. 





Friction-top cans and pails. Corrugated shipping cases. 
Five-gallon square cans Regular and window cartons. 
Round and paneled glass jars. Cellophane honey wrappers. 
Wooden glass-front cases. 

Write for our containers price list 


A. I. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION 
Waterloo Engraving 
& Service Company 


Waterloo, Iowa 


We do no printing 


ARE MADE BY THE 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes 
Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Ete 


WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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GUARANTEED BEE SUPPLIES 
AT DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICES 


First 


low, 


quick 


direct-from-factory 


quality goods service— 
prices jo 
policies, so successfully main- 
the Schmidt Bee 
Supply Company, are also Home Com- 


fort 


these 
tained by former 
policie 


You will find all Home Comfort hives, 


upers, brood panels items 


and built 
with special attention to details. They 


and other 
built of choicest white pine; 


LAST! Enlarged factory facilities 
enable us to fill your orders’ with 
extra speed. Buying direct from our 
factory nets you a 15 to 25 per cent 
aving. We always have a full line 
in stock. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Monthly payment plan if 


desired. 





Hoffman Self-Spacing Brood Frames 


Write for 
splendid 


our low price on these 


Made 


bottom bar _=§ for 


frames. 
olid 


with a one- 


piece plain 


foundation; also with a split bottom Tested Corrugated Cartons in lots of 
bar or two-piece for wired fifty or one hundred. Come 
foundation. State kind de- : Catal complete with nails and 


ired. Frames made of Cali- 


THE HOME 





caun> 
Seidel, COMFORT CO. 


881-885 NEWCOMEB ST. 


ened 








One-Story Standard Hive 
With Metal Cover 


Take 
tion on 
One 


cover and inner cover. 


advantage of our special 
the 


story 


reduc- 
hive above! 
galvanized metal roof 
Ideal for both 
Made 


dove- 


illustrated 
with 


and 
of select 
tailed 


winter summer protection. 
pine; body has 
with hand grips cut in 
Standard 
frames. 


white 
corners 
Hoffman 

bot- 
16% 


deep, 


sides and ends. 


self-spacing Reversible 
tom. hive measures 


inches by 9 9/16 


Ten-frame 
by 20 inches 


outside measurements. 


soft 
milled to fit 


fornia pine, all 


perfectly. 


sugar parts 
Will not split 
packed in Mulien 


in nailing. Frames 


staples 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Gifts to You 


For New Subscriptions to the American 


Bee Journal 





November 


my own back. John reports he can 
work all day now with his demons 
and never get a sting. So now this 
time-worn matter of a_ bee-proof 
sting-proof bee veil is settled in ow 
family, and next summer when you 
visit us I shall give you the oppor- 
tunity of trying mine, and I know 
you will go home and make yourself 
and your John, and perhaps each of 
the children, one like it. That prob 
lem at least in beekeeping is solved! 

By the way, did you ever eat 
HONEY CARAMEL PIE? It is not 
exactly a food for invalids, but it is 
simply delicious. Try it. Fill an un 
cooked pie crust with a blend of one- 
half cup of liquid honey and one 
eighth cup of butter. Add a bit of 
vanilla or some nutmeg if you wish. 
Bake until crust is thoroughly dons 
and serve with a little whipped crean 
on top. 

Years ago when John and I wer 
“soing together” I used to show my 
culinary prowess by making him jam 
cake. I worked this out with honey 
the other day and your John will vow 
it is the best cake ever. Here it is 

Honey Jam Cake—To one cup of 
slightly warm honey add_ three 
fourths off a cup of melted shorten- 
ing and beat with Dover egg beater. 
Then add two eggs and continue beat- 


ing. Then sift together two cups of 
flour, one teaspoon soda, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, one-half tea- 


spoon each of nutmeg, ginger and 
cloves and one teaspoon of cinnamon. 
Add these dry ingredients to first 
mixture, then add one cup of thick 
jam (either strawberry or blackberry 
is excellent). This makes two rather 
small layers or one large. Bake in 
moderate oven. Serve warm or cold 
with either whipped cream or a 
spread of crystallized honey. 

For gifts at Christmas there is al- 
ways the acceptable honey fruit cake, 
and the following recipe has proved 
so highly satisfactory in our family 
that I gladly pass it along to you. It 
“ripens” quickly and will be at its 
best for the holidays if made any 
time this month. 

Honey Fruit Cake 

2 cups butter 

1 cup brown sugar 

21% cups honey 

5 ege's 

% cup strong coffee 

8 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 
teaspoons baking powder 


to 








Honey Pitcher That Can’t Drip. 


” Made of Spun Aluminum. 


Offer No. 1. Given to you for sending in to us two sub- 
scriptions to the American Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 

Offer No. 2. Sent Free with your own renewal and one 
new subscriber at $2.00, with 15 cents additional to pay 
postage. 

Offer No. 3. Sent for one new subscriber at $1.00, and 
50 cents additional and pitcher will be sent, postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


If interested in quantity lots of these pitchers as premiums with honey sales, 
write for prices 








2 teaspoons cream of tartar 
144 teaspoons nutmeg 
1 


6 teaspoon cloves 

2 teaspoon ginger 

pound chopped raisins 
pounds currants 

pound dates 

package figs, chopped 

cup citron 

cup candied orange peel 
cup candied lemon peel 
cup stewed prunes, drained 
cup stewed apricots, drained 


1 
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3 cups nut meats 

14% teaspoon cinnamon 
14 teaspoon allspice 

% teaspoon salt 


Cream butter and add sugar gradu- 
ily. Then add the honey and well- 
beaten eggs. Beat until light, then 
idd the coffee. Sift the dry ingredi- 


ents and add to first mixture, then 


the other materials, well floured, a 
few at a time. Stir well. Place in 
well-oiled containers and steam two 
hours, then bake in loaf tins or on 
flat pans for another hour or one 
hour and one-half in very moderate 
oven. Pack away in very dry place, 
keeping covered carefully. 





GET 
RUNNING’S “‘voncy 
BEES = —tney satisry 


PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 
The kind WE. use in our extensive Michigan 
Apiaries where WE produe honey by the car- 
load. ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for honey get- 
ing and gentleness. PRICES RIGHT. Let us 


name you prices on any quantity. 








Address until January Ist 


DAVID RUNNING, FILION, MICH. 


After January Ist, Sumterville, Alabama 











WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture lock-corner hives, slot- 
ted bottom-bar frames, all-wire queen ex- 
cluders (wood or metal frame), radial honey 
extractors and many other articles that are 
—e beekeepers in many parts of the 
world. 


Catalog Free 


Ss. P. HODGSON & SONS 
New Westminster, British Columbia 


O00) 


EVERY YEAR—the Finest 
Young Bees with 100% 
Guarantee 


o> 0 Co NY 


Citronelle Bees and Queens can be 
found almost anywhere bees are kept. 
© Alabama’s largest shippers, with 24- 


° 
| 

° 

| 

° 

| 

Y 

hour service and an absolute guaran- | 
° 

| 

° 

| 

° 

| 

° 


— 


tee, lie behind this far-flung distribu- 
tion. 


— 


Write us now for prices and book- 
ings on spring deliveries of package 
bees and queens. 


—=>ocm 0c 


Citronelle Bee Company, Inc. 
Citronelle, Alabama 


»OCc 


206.20 C__ 00 00 0 Dew 





Choose Labels Wisely 


You Can’t Go Wrong with A-B-J Labels 


They sell honey and are priced right. 
Send for complete catalog 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 





When Writing Advertisers Men- 
tion The American Bee Journal 
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YANCEY HUSTLERS IN PACKAGES 


COSTS NOTHING TO BOOK YOUR ORDER 


Write for Prices and Particulars 


| CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 
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‘ eae 
SHEALTH TO ALL C 


pe ee ae, Tatas 


“Santa, did you put Christmas Seals 


7 per tt? 7p ptr) 
on every gift? We did. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Get plenty of them. Their cost is trifling, their 
good far-reaching. The fund from the sale of 
Christmas Seals will help to fight tuberculosis 


all year round in every community. 


Let your joyous Christmas spirit reach out to 
help the thousands who are bravely and hope- 
fully fighting against tuberculosis. Protect the 


children. Get your share « »f Christmas Seals tc day. 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


FHE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TI 
OF THI 


BERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
UNITED STATES 











GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


For November, we offer you queens bred from the very best of breeder Our location 
is ideal for rearing late queens. Caucasians will stand your winters well For gentlene 
easy handling, honey gathering and white cappings they have no superior We guarantee 


every queen to please. 


Prices for balance of season are: One to five, each, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00; 
twenty-five to forty-nine, each, $1.00; fifty and over, each, 90 cents. Tested, one, $3.00; 
select tested, one, $4.50. Health certificate attached and safe arrival guaranteed. 


BOLLING BEE CO. .. . BOLLING, ALA. 
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Bee Suppuies 


honey containers 


Lower Prices -- 
Save You Money. 


Large Stocks -- 


Assure Prompt Shipment. 


Eight Railroads -- 
Give Quick Delivery. 


Send for New Illustrated Price List 


The A. |. Root Gompany of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 





Appreciation 


We are very grateful to our many customers 
the which 


enabled us to close the greatest season in our 


and friends for season patronage 


history. We are thankful for your continued 
patronage, and, also, the hundreds of new cus- 
tomers who are joining us. Satisfied customers 
are the basis of our success and our policy is to 


please you. 


An- 


other season is approaching and we are better 


High quality package bees and queens. 


prepared to give greater values and service. Pure 
Italian bees, full weights, freedom from disease, 
safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaran- 
Let us 


quote you on any number for spring delivery. 


teed. No order too large or too small. 


Will continue to furnish queens during No- 


vember at $1.00 each. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
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The Modern Merchant Believes in the Open 
Display of Goods. Have Every Section 
a Display Case. 














<a 
Pack comb honey in corrugated cases and save money. In 
Comparative DRUM TESTS, the wooden case and honey was 
completely damaged in ONE drop, whereas honey packed in 
Corrugated Cases after TWELVE drops showed less damage 
to both case and honey! 


Cut labor costs; no nailing of cases! Wrap comb honey 
and pack in Aeppler cases at no greater cost than wooden 


cases. 
PRICES 
Per 10 Per 100 Per 500 
ee. $2.60 $25.00 $115.00 
For 4% x1% ------ - 2.50 24.00 110.00 
For 4x5x1% ---- 2.50 24.00 110.00 


On all orders of fifty cases or more, freight charges PRE- 
PAID to any point in the U. S. and Manitoba and Ontario, 
Canada. Sample case sent prepaid for 60c to any address 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

Gummed tape for sealing cases, 3%-Ib. 
wide, 80c prepaid to any address. 

AEPPLER CASES are the most practical, most economical, 
and most illustrative comb honey containers on the market. 


roll 2% inches 





Wrap Comb Honey and Keep It Clean 


DISPLAY’O wrappers are the only mechanical wrappers on 
the market; require sealing on one end only. Automatic 
machines have done three-fourths of the work for you! A 
thing of beauty, practical and economical. Can be hand 
wrapped three times as fast as flat wrapper. For quantity 
work, use our machine. The cellophane used in Display’O 


wrappers is 50 per cent HEAVIER than the cellophane in 
competitive wrappers. Strength is a requirement of a GOOD 
wrapper. 
PRICES 
Per 100 Per500 Per 1000 
EE $4.95 $3 9.80 
of , faa 5.40 10.70 
Fer 428521% ~.......... 1.30 5.40 10.70 


All transportation charges PREPAID to any address in the 
U. S. and Canada. Sample wrapper sent prepaid to any 
address for 5c. Wrap comb honey and pack in Corrugated 
Case at no greater cost! 


COMB HONEY PACKAGING MACHINE 


Wrapping Capacity of this Machine—a Case of 24 Sections in 4 to 7 


of each wrapper. Shipped completely assembled and tested. 
address in the U. S. and Canada. 


C. W. Aeppler Company as 


Manufactured to last a lifetime. 


minutes. This time includes the sealing of one end 


Price $8.75, prepaid to any 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


(Sole Manufacturers and Jobbers) 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by ) 


For our crop and market report for the November issue 
of the American Bee Journal, we asked reporters to an- 
swer the following questions: 


1. How is local demand for honey compared to a 
year ago? 

2. Are you maintaining retail prices of 1929 or 
dropping? 

3. What is the buyer demand? 

4. What prices are large buyers offering? 

5. Are car lots moving satisfactorily? 


LOCAL DEMAND COMPARED TO 1929 


In practically all instances the reports coming in indi- 
cate that the local demands for honey are equal to a year 
ago. A few sections, chiefly in the East, report a slower 
demand. A few others, in which Missouri is particularly 
conspicuous, report the demand is better. The demand 
also seems to be better in the western provinces of 
Canada. All in all, with the business conditions the way 
they have been, it is unusual that the demand for honey 
should be as satisfactory as a year ago. This is largely 
due, probably, to the lighter crop and also to the fact that 
the crop in the central and eastern areas is short. 


ARE PRICES BEING MAINTAINED? 


The majority of retail prices are being maintained at 
last year’s level even though the jobbing prices seem to 
be lower. New York and Massachusetts are the two states 
which report a drop in retail prices. In some sections of 
the central West there is also a drop of approximately 
1 cent per pound, but the chief drop in retail prices seems 
to be in the intermountain territory and West, where 
practically all reports are that the retail prices have 
been dropped approximately 1 cent per pound. In the 
western provinces of Canada, although jobbing prices are 
apparently lower, the reduction has not been passed on 
to the consumer in most instances. All in all, we might 
say that in a majority of cases last year’s retail prices 
are being maintained and satisfactorily. 


BUYER DEMAND 


The buyer demand seems to be exceptionally slow this 
year. The chief complaint has been that buyers make 
an offer on the crop at very low figures, and unless these 
figures are accepted they do not seem to be further in- 
terested. There has perhaps been a slight change for the 
better within the last ten days, when the buyer demand 
seems to have quickened, apparently due to the fact that 
all of the distressed lots have been absorbed, and now it 
is necessary to go to the producer who is more independ- 


ent and prepare to talk price before letting loose of his 
crop. 


PRICE OFFERED BY LARGE BUYERS 


The price offered by large buyers seems to be governed 
entirely by the possibility of getting the honey as low as 
possible. Prices as low as 4% cents for amber honey and 
54% cents for white have been quoted, and in some in- 
stances have been accepted by the producer who was 
uninformed as to the largeness off the crop or was in 
such circumstances as to necessitate cashing in. 


G. Dadant 


As high a price of 7% cents per pound for white honey 
has been offered and a number of cars have moved at 
this figure, particularly in the north central states and 
north plains states, with an occasional shipment from the 
intermountain territory. 

The bulk of the sales undoubtedly have been made at 
a price of about 6 to 6% cents for white honey, and in 
fact some jobbers are reporting that they are able to 
realize 6% cents f. o. b. shipping point for good white 
honey now. This would indicate that there is a stiffening 
in price, which may move up to the level of last year 
before the holiday season comes. 


CARLOAD MOVEMENT 


Carload movements have been exceedingly slow so far, 
in fact much slower than a year ago, and this is probably 
partly due to the fact that the export shipments to Ger- 
many are not as large as they were at that time. How- 
ever, they have been increasing during the past thirty 
days and possibilities seem to be better. 


Naturally the distribution of honey should go on at 
a better rate this year than last, because, with the low 
prices at which some honey is being obtained, it is un- 
doubtedly possible for the bottler to realize a much better 
figure than he did a year ago on handling the same 
volume. 


SUMMARY 


All in all, the crop has been short 
ago—but this is approximately overbalanced by the short- 
age in demand owing to present financial conditions. It 
would appear to us, however, that the shortage in demand 
for carload lots is rather because the jobber of honey is 


far short of a year 


considering it unwise to hold such stocks of honey on 
hand as he usually does, but buy more from hand to 
mouth. The demand of the consumer himself seems to 


be almost the equal of a year ago, 
velop during cooler weather, undoubtedly honey is going 
to move at a satisfactory rate, particularly as apparently 
the bottlers of honey have been able to get considerable 
stock which will yield them a desirable margin. 

It looks to us as it always looks at this time of year, 
that the uninformed and needy producers are creating a 
false bottom for the honey mi irket, and that once these 
distressed lots are disposed of, the market will stiffen. As 
a matter of fact, it is aNd showing some strength 
along this line. There is no reason to consider the de- 
mand is going to be a great deal short of last year, and 
any shortage in demand on one side should be equaled 
by a much larger demand on the part of producers in the 
central West, particularly in the dry areas, who will need 
additional quantities to supply their customers. A great 
many of these unfortunately do not continue to supply 
their customers as they should during a season of short 
crops even though they do it at a small margin of profit. 

We look for the market to stabilize at around 7 to 7% 
cents for white extracted honey later in the season. Just 
now the producer will be fortunate if he is able to sell 
at 6% to 7 cents. 

We must not forget that the cold weather is holding 
off longer than usual this fall and that if the demand is 
up to a year ago it bodes well when cooler weather ar- 
rives, particularly as there has been a very short crop 
of fruit and the small amount available now will soon 
be off the market. In other words, small cannings of 
fruit and preserves make for better demands for honey, 
undoubtedly. While we are not optimistic over the dis- 
position of the 1930 crop, we see no reason to be particu- 
larly pessimistic, provided one has sufficient resources so 
as not necessarily to be forced to dispose of his crop at 
a sacrifice. 


and should this de- 





We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati We also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. ‘Sititnar, Onis 











Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Edwin H. Guertin **°3,Sia 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 


References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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mum ad ten words, 





This Is Your Market Place 


—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 
moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count 
each word of your message, including name 
Our advertisers tell us: 
Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. 

Send remittance with copy and order. 





November 


Classified Ads That PAY 





Only 


Zo 


rr 


You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to thoroughly describe 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Address 


Terms: all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- | 
Mini- tising Department of the American Bee |} 
a word Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 














Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more .... Is your ad here? 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must 
guarantee them free from dis- 





BEES AND QUEENS 


BUY your queens from Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. 


PACKAGE BEES—For April and May de- 
livery. Write for prices, guarantee, etc. 
The Crowville Apiaries, R. 1, Winnsboro, La. 


BOOKING orders for 1931. Combs of brood, 

$1 each; combless pounds, $1 each. Spring 
reared good Italian queens $1 each. Gentle, 
light colored stock. Everything shipped in 
approved standard packages. Orchard pol- 
linating packages a_ specialty; fool proof. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Reference given. 
Literature sent. No Canadian business ac- 
cepted. Jes Dalton, Kenner, La. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—100 colonies bees in painted 

hives, with full sheets wired foundation. 
No disease. Price of hives and foundation 
only asked. L. L. Ferebee, Pineland, S. C. 


HONEY FOR SALE 











HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in _ 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 
COMB, extracted and chunk honey in ten 
sizes glass containers and 2%-, 5-, 10- 
and 60-pound tins. Livest labels in U. S. 
or plain. One of our special display cases 
with $25 and $50 orders. Write for free illus- 
trated circular showing our packages and 





free samples of honey. Griswold Honey 
Company, Madison, O., U. S. A. 
STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY — St. 


Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 
HONEY FOR SALE—AI! grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 





WHITE CLOVER comb honey, packed eight 
cases to carrier. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, IIl., 

DeKalb County. 

FOR SALE—FExtra choice white 
honey, case or carload; also amber. 

Running, Filion, Mich. 


clover 
David 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Sampies on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 





WHITE Clover extracted honey. Write for 


prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, Iowa. 


ease, or state exact condition, 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 





or furnish certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. 
Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully in- 
formed. 








NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 

section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


SALE—White and amber 
10-lb. and 65-lb. tins. 


HONEY FOR 
honey in 60-lb., 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Lllinois. 
CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Delicious palmetto honey in 
barrels; also heavy bodied amber. P. W 
Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





HEAVY BODIED water-white sweet clover 

oney in case or car lots. Sample 10c. 
C. S. Engle, 1610 Fourth Ave. South, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 


CLOVER HONEY—No. 1 comb, $4.50; No. 2, 

$3.50 per case. Glass front wood or fibre 
cases, six- or eight-case carriers. Clover 
extracted 9c, 60-lb. cans. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—“Black Hills’ fancy extracted 
honey from sweet clover and alfalfa, in 

60-lb. cans, at 8 1/3 cents per pound. Write 

for prices on large lots. Ernest W. Fox, 

Fruitdale, S. Dak. 

FOR SALE—Best quality clover honey, $9.00 
per case of 120 pounds; new crop. Virgil 

Weaver, Moville, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Bulk comb and extracted honey 
in any style containers. Y. E. Hyde, New 

Canton, Ill. 


FINE clover honey, extracted and sections. 
State amount needed and get my prices. 
L. G. Gartner, Titonka, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Two cars water-white alfalfa- 
sweet clover honey. Send for sample and 
prices. . F. Weber, Bloomington, Calif. 


BETTER honey for less money. Nice white 
honey in new cans and cases. Sample 10c. 

Prices on request. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


FINEST quality clover-basswood extracted 
honey packed in new cans. Write for 
sample and prices. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey; 
quality and body fine. Thomas Atkinson, 
Route 5, Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE—White clover comb (4%x4% 
sections) and extracted in 60-lb. cans; also 
buckwheat in 60-lb. cans. C. Holm, Genoa, III. 


HONEY We sell the best. 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Te!l us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Comb in carrier 


WHITE extracted clover-basswood honey ir 
new cans; buckwheat in new cans and 


kegs. Fine quality. Carload or less. Samplk 
on request. Roger C. Lane, Trumansburg 
. = 


honey One case, 12 
2.00; five cases, $56.00; ter 
cases, $106.00. Fred Leininger & Son, Del 
phos, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—5,000 pounds fancy No. 1 and 


No. 1 medium white sweet clover comb 
honey in special sections 4%4x5x4\%4, packed 
in wooden 24-lb. cases, glass-front. Walter 


V. Howe, Wenona, Ill. 
and Mrs. A. Coppin.) 


(Successor to Mr 


DELICIOUS honey, light sweet clover or 
heartsease; 10c per pound in 60-lb. cans; 

10-lb. pails, $1.50. Arthur Thayer, Superior 

Nebr. 

LIGHT AMBER—120 cases, 6%e 


Sample 15c. 


2 pound 
Sylvester Legat, Spring Va 


ley, Ill. 
STEWART’S honey in any container San 
pe free. Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, I! 


WHITE CLOVER—Comb honey, 
to a carrier, at Schwind’s 
Belvidere, Ill 


eight case 
Apiary, Route 


HOWDY'S HONEY Fine 
honey in new sixties. ( 


ase 
Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich 


Michigan c over 


or carioad 


WRITE for wholesale prices 


Jessup Honey Farms, 


q ial ty hone 
Carmel, Ind 


FOR SALE—-Fancy and No. 1 white con 

honey, $4.50 per case. Equal lots of ea 
to the order Also No. white and No 
chunk, lowest price Write N. B. Que: 
fellevue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—100 cases extracted sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa honey, white to extra light 

amber, in 60-lb. cans, 7c per pound f. o 

Blanca. Frank Schwab, Blanca, Colo. 


CHOICE light honey, clover and basswo 
in new 60-lb. cans, 9c. David Conn, Roar- 
ing Branch, Pa 


LIGHT AMBER honey, 6%4c. Sample 1 
Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 


1930 CROP—Finest white clover honey 
Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan- 

tity, shipping point and price. Mail 
sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








W ANTED—Limited amount of shallow framé 
comb honey, also section and extracted 
Lewis Poyner, Eaton, Ohio. 
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